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LETTERS ON AN ELK HUNT 


By ELINORE PRUITT STEWART. These new letters of Mrs. Stewart have the same human and 
humorous qualities which made her “LETTERS OF A WOMAN HOMESTEADER" such fascinating 
reading. In addition there is the description of the hunting, which, to many Eastern readers, will be 
even more novel than the other phases of western life. 


Frontispiece by CHARLZs LIVINGSTON BULL 


By EMILE VERHAEREN BELGIUM’S AGONY 


In this volume the great Belgian writer sketches the spiritual and artistic history of his country, 
and describes in flaming words the coming of the Germans, the re-birth of the Belgian nation, and its 
ordeal by fire and sword. $1.25 net. 


$1.00 net. 








Poetry and Drama 
RED WINE OF ROUSSILLON THE ARROW-MAKER 


By MARY AUSTIN 

A drama of Indians in California, telling the story of a 
beautiful young medicine woman and an ambiti young 
brave. 75 cents net, 


By WILLIAM LINDSEY 
A drama in blank verse that reads like a novel, a play 
of extraordinary vividness and beauty glowing Fan the 
1.25 net. 


warm colors of medieval France. 





Three New Hart, Schaffner & Marx Essays 


THE TIN-PLATE MEANS and METHODS OF THE CANADIAN IRON and 
INDUSTRY AGRICULTURAL STEEL INDUSTRY 
By DONALD EARL DUNBAR EDUCATION By W. J. A. DONALD 

A study and comparison of the | ”” “Discusses the present method of | of a/niuiy.is industry “tne book 

tin-plate in ustry in free-trade Wales : ural ed: , li lans : -é 
and in protectionist America. og ae ye pte ed me + on dt cea teas of Ce 
$1.00 net. methods of rural education. With maps. $2.00 net. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net. 











New Novels 


LITTLE MISS GROUCH 
By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 
A deliciously h love story of a girl who runs 
away from one suitor only to fall in with another. 
Illustrated by R. M. Crossy. 


THE VALLEY ROAD 
By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE 
A pleasant, interesting story of American family life, 
marked by fine character drawing and by deft portrayal of 





$1.00 net. the lives of normal men and women. $1.35 net. 











The Riverside Uplift Series 
b Books of interest and inspiration by famous living authors. Whoever wants to gain fresh zest and enjoyment from 
life, to cultivate the mind and add to his capacity for richer, fuller living, will find in this series just the needed stimulus 
backed by a wealth of definite ions. Attractively . Each 50 cents net. 


By Charles W. Eliot THE CULTIVATED MAN By George H.Paimer TRADES AND PROFESSIONS 

By Bliss Perry THE AMATEUR SPIRIT By George L. Walton CALM YOURSELF 

Anonymous WHITHER? By George H. Palmer SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH 
By George H. Palmer THE GLORY OF THE IMPERFECT 
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THE FORUM 


THE LEADING AMERICAN REVIEW AND 
MAGAZINE 


The FORUM is the magazine through which the foremost 
writers of the day reach the thinking, creating people of the 
world. People who believe in ideals, but not in ranting; people 
who have passed beyond the narrow limits of provincialism in 
politics, literature, art, and the knowledge of life. 








The FORUM is essential to every man and woman who is inter- 
ested in the present, its dependence on the past, and 
its relation to the future. 


The price is 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. 
A three months’ trial subscription for 50 cents. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY @ Publisher, NEW YORK 














Your Bookseller will be glad to 
give you a copy and you will 
be glad to get it. 
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BOOKS of m= MONTH 


An attractive, accurate guide to the month’s new 
books, compiled in the office of THE DIAL, America’s 
leading literary journal, which means that thirty-three 
years of special book training and knowledge go into 
SEPTEMBER COVER REDUCED its preparation. 




















@ A concise, clear outline of the plot or general scope of each book 
listed is given, no lengthy “‘reviews’’ or publishers’ “puffs.’’ The books 
are classified as follows: Fiction, Biography and Memoirs, History, General Literature, Poetry and the 
Drama, Religion, New Editions of Standard Literature, Travel and Description, Politics, Economics, Socielegy, 
Science and Nature, Music, Philosophy, Psychology, Ethics, Art and Architecture, Books of Reference, Book 
for the Young. Thus the reader is able to decide at once whether or not a particular book is within bis 
range of interest. 








@ Leading booksellers in all parts of the country have it and are glad to supply it free of charge. If you 
are a buyer of books ora lover of reading you will find it invaluable. If you can not obtain a copy 
your local bookseller, send us his name and we will forward several copies direct to you, without cost. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO., Publishers 632 Sherman St., Chicago 
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PHILA. EVE. LEDGER 


CHEMISTRY OF 
FAMILIAR THINGS 


By Samuel Schmucker Sadtler, S. B. 


Member of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, the American Chemical 
Society, etc. 


320 pages. 24 full e illustrations, 
and 6 figures in the text. 


Cloth, $1.75 net 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING LEDGER: 

“The title suggests fascinating subjects, 
and the reader once interested is unwilling to 
put the book aside . . . It is a compendium 
of useful information... It is absorbing and 
interesting, and a book which should be 
found on every library shelf . . . Thousands 
of subjects are treated in an attractive, light, 
readable manner.” 


Descriptive circular sent on request. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Summer Offer of 


The Yale Review 


The New American Quarterly 


**The July number of The Yale Review, which 
for sterling worth has no superior among American 
magazines to-day, contains eleven articles, poems 
and a series of admirable book reviews. Sir 
Edwin Pears discusses, ‘The Fate of the Darda- 
nelles,’ forecasting the success of the Allies . . . 
What will be done with the Turk and what with 
Constantinople? . . . The Question of Justice is 
the title of an able and dispassionate paper by John 
Crowe Ransom, in which he argues that the con- 
flict is between two types of justice, which are 
denominated static and creative—a conflict which 
has been the heroic theme of history . . Charles 
Cheney Hyde, professor of international law in 
Northwestern University, contributes an able 
article on ‘Rights of the United States as a Neu- 
tral.’ ’’—The Hartford Courant. 

Other contributors are Jacques Loeb, Amy Lowell, Henry H. 
Curran, Wilbur C. Abbott, Curtis Guild, Frederick Bliss Luquiens, 

Copland, Louis Untermeyer, Vida D. Scudder, Henry A. 
Beers, Elisabeth Woodbridge. A copy of this number will be mailed 


© you free of charge, and your order for the year beginning with 
the next issue entered, upon receipt of your remittance of $2.50. 


THE YALE REVIEW, New Haven, Conn. 


Your Name 
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chased from us at advantageous 
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Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books.of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 
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Forthcoming Macmillan Novels, 





Important New Books by Leading Authors 


H. G. Wells's New Novel 





The Research Magnificent 
By the Author of “The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,” etc. 

Pronounced by those critics who have read it 
to be the best work that Mr. Wells has done. 
A novel of real distinction handled with skill, 
feeling and vision, realizing fully the — 
of greatness which some have seen in his pre- 
vious works. Ready Sept. 14. 


Jack London's New Novel 


The Star Rover 

By the Author of “The Sea Wolf,” etc. 

Daring in its theme and vivid in execution, 
this is one of the most original and gripping 
stories Mr. London has ever written. It is a 
work that will make as lasting an impression 
as did “The Sea Wolf” and ‘‘The Call of the 
Wild.” Frontispiece. Ready Oct. 6. 








Eden Phillpotis’s New Novei 


Old Delabole 


By the Author of ‘“‘Brunel’s Tower,”’ etc. 
Because of its cheerful and wise philosophy 
and its splendid feeling for nature and man’s 
relation to it, “Old Delabole” will take its 
place as the author’s most important book. 
Ready Oct. 20. 


Rabindranath Tagore’s New Book 
Short Stories 


By the Author of “‘Gitanjali,”’ etc. 
Some of the more notable of Mr. Tagore’s 
short stories are here presented in translations 
by the author and with illustrations by native 
Indian artists. They reveal a new side of Mr. 
Tagore’s genius. Ready in the Fall. 











Zona Gale's New Novel 


Hearts Kindred 
By the Author of “The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre,” etc. 


In the rough, unpolished, but thoroughly 
sincere Westerner and the attractive young 
woman who brings out the good in the man’s 
nature, Miss Gale has two as absorbing people 
as she has ever created. 

Illustrated. Ready Oct. 27. 








William Allen White's New Book 


God’s Puppets 
By the Author of “A Certain Rich Man,” etc. 


Mr. White has already distinguished himself 
in “‘ The Court of Boyviile” and “In Our Town” 
by his intimate studies of life at first hand. 
In this new volume a different group of his 
best stories more fully reveal his mastery of the 
art. Frontispiece. Ready Sept. 29. 








New Books for Boys and Girls 


These are fine, wholesome stories that mark a distinct advance in juvenile publications 





Deal Woods 


By LATTA GRISWOLD 
This is the fourth of Mr. Griswold’s famous 
“Deal” stories and one which will certainly 
meet the approbation of many boy readers, for 
it is full of vigor and the wholesome excitement 
of school life. Illustrated. Ready Sept. 7. 


The Kingdom of the Winding Road 


By CORNELIA MEIGS 
A fanciful story relating the experiences of 
a beggar as he travels the country over in his 
tattered red cloak and Lae hee fora his penny flute — 
in reality a wonderful magic 
Colored Means. "Ready Sept. 29. 








Chained Lightning 

By RALPH GRAHAM TABER 
An absorbing tale of what happened to two 
oung American telegraphers who sought their 


ortunes in Mexico. 
Ready in September. 








A Maid of ’76 
By ALDEN A. KNIPE and EMILE B. KNIPE 
A most entertaining ef of a girl of Revolu- 
times, a patriot through and through, 
= Ane family, is loyal to the King. 
Uustrated. Ready in September. 
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THE BEST SHORT STORIES. 


It would probably be too much to say that 
the short story is the peculiar literary form 
of the present day. It has displaced the poem 
and to some extent the play, but still the Jug- 
gernaut of the novel rolls on even over it. 
And in many a past epoch it has been as exten- 
sively cultivated, and as highly wrought, as 
now. The Rhapsodists were Greek story- 
tellers who published their works orally. The 
Arabian story-teller has been a feature of 
Eastern life in all ages. The Mabinogion 
were Welsh stories told to the children of the 
chiefs by the winter fireside. The Icelandic 
Sagas answered the same purpose. In Italy 
when the Novelli were in bloom they threat- 
ened for a time to displace all other literature. 
And the golden age of even the modern short 
story must perhaps be placed some time 
back, when the German Romantic writers and 
Irving, Hawthorne, and Poe made new rec- 
ords in the art. 

The rank of the larger works of literature 
of the past is pretty well fixed. Until re- 
cently, however, short stories have hardly been 
given any rank at all; and though the world 
knows very well which of them it likes best, 
there is considerable difference of critical 
opinion in the matter, It may ke worth while, 
therefore, to offer a judgment and argument 
as to what are the best dozen or so in existence. 

Before we bring our candidates on for judg- 
ment, we must have some rules for guidance 
in crowning them. In the first place, then, 
we think the short story should be unitary. 
Character, its development and its opposi- 
tions, the form hardly has room for. It is not 
so much who acts, as what happened, that is 
important. Theme, incident, and setting are 
therefore the prime requisites. In the second 
place, the great short story should have a cer- 
tain universality. It should be capable of 
general acceptation,— it should not be stopped 
at the frontier of any country as alien or 
hostile. In the third place, it ought to have 
as much originality as anything human can 
possess. It ought to do something for the first 
time, or it ought to do something better than 
it ever has been done before. It ought to be 
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a sort of key, opening a door to new vistas of 
the mind. 

Antiquity has transmitted to us few, if any, 
good short stories. The materials for them 
existed in abundance, and doubtless many 
were written; but if so, they have perished. 
The Lost Tales of Miletus are a tradition, and 
only the gist of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus 
has come down to us. Lucian comes nearest 
of any of the ancients to being a short story 
writer; but most of his works are in dialogue, 
so they do not count for our purpose. And 
when we reach ASsop we get into another 
form,— as we do in the Indian fables of Pil- 
pay. The Scandinavian, Irish, and Welsh 
legends are magnificent literature; but from 
none of them does the short story, as we con- 
ceive it to-day, emerge. 

It is not until we reach “The Arabian 
Nights” that we find the type fixed for all 
time, and stories produced which have never 
been surpassed. The book indeed contains 
the germs, at least, of all possible kinds of 
short stories, and its influence has been pro- 
digious. Without stretching conscience much, 
we could almost fill our list of the world’s 
twelve most famous short stories from this 
book alone. But we must save some honors 
for the moderns, and besides there are rea- 
sons which rule many of the Arabian tales 
out. We think, then, that “Aladdin,” “The 
Sleeper Awakened,” and “Ali Baba” fulfil 
the three requisites we have named. They 
are closely wrought in incident and scene; 
they have been accepted all over the world, 


and have furnished proverbial words or | 
phrases; and they have been imitated and | 
| Mérimée, Maupassant, it is rather difficult to 
Sailor” and “The Barber and his Six Broth- | 
ers” are equally great, but they are groups | 
| circulation. 


reproduced in many forms. ‘“Sindbad the 


of tales rather than single pieces. “Prince 
Camaralzamen and Princess Badoura” opens 


magnificently, but it dies away into Eastern | 
| the voyage of the world. But we hardly think 


extravagance. The same is true of “ Cam- 
busean and his Horse of Brass.” 
many other pieces in the collection that are 
immortal. 


of that detective dynasty which seems to rule 
modern literature. 


Nights” in the history of the short story. 


The next great collection is that of Boccac- | 
| ever sink, deeply into the world’s mind. 


cio. As a monument and the mould of Italian 





There are | 


One in particular probably gave | 
Poe the basis on which he founded the throne | 


It is diffieult to over- | 
estimate the importance of “The Arabian | 


prose it is of course most important. And as 
the work of a single man, it displays great 
variety and originality. Yet many of the 
pieces are not stories at all, but merely briefly 
told incidents. A good many more are after- 
dinner yarns,— only in this case, told before 
the ladies have withdrawn. “Theodore and 
Honoria,” “Cymon and Iphigenia,” and “ Isa- 
bella” are magnificent narratives, but they 
have rather been wrested from Boccaccio by 
Dryden and Keats. All in all, we can select 
only one story —“ Federigo and his Falcon”; 
but in revenge it strikes the highest and 
purest note of any piece on our list. 

Germany is a perfect jungle of Mirchen, 
or short stories. But we are hunting for what 
may be called world tales, and we confess we 
ean think of but few in German literature. 
Chamisso’s “Peter Schlemihl” is one. And 
we must have “Undine,” also, though it is 
rather too long to come under the genre we 
are considering; but it fulfils all our require- 
ments, and its vogue makes it indispensable. 
The popular legend of “The Flying Duteh- 
man” ought to be on our list too; but we are 
acquainted with no prose recension of it 
except that of Heine’s, which hardly comes 
up to the mark. Baron Munchausen is a type, 
but the stories he tells are either too brief or 
are imitations of older work. Altogether, the 
German contingent brings our accepted mas- 
terpieces to six. 

The French short story writers have every- 


| thing the Germans lack — perfect form, wit, 


point, charm. Yet ranging among them, from 
Cyrano de Bergerac down through Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine, Musset, Balzac, Gautier, 


find a story which is at once perfect, pro 
foundly original, and winged for world-wide 
Musset’s “ White Blackbird” is 
charming and significant; and Mérimée’s 
“Carmen,” in one shape or another, has made 


that either of them is universal enough. 
Though “ Paul and Virginia,” like “ Undine,” 
transcends the short story form, it is the only 
tale we can conscientiously include in our list. 
A few years ago Maupassant was considered 
the last ery in short story genre. He has 
great merits, it is true, but his pieces are more 
like epigrams than stories. And we doubt very 
much whether they have yet sunk, or Wi 
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The prose short story was a long time get- 
ting itself domiciled and growing to greatness 
in England. The essayists, Addison, Steele, 
Goldsmith, have hints and adumbrations of 
it; but what they produced were sketches of 
character, vignettes of adventure. Dr. John- 
son, in “ Rasselas,” was perhaps the first who 
did what comes near to being the real thing. 
That piece; however, is too long, too heavy, 
and too full of moralizing to answer our pur- 
pose. Sir Walter Scott’s “ Wandering Wil- 
lie’s Tale” fulfils all our requisites; though 
perhaps because it is embedded in a novel, it 
has not had all the fame it deserves. Mrs. 
Shelley’s “Frankenstein” would satisfy us, 
too,— only she did not know how to construct 
or when to stop. She furnished a proverbial 
figure for the world, but the story itself is 
hardly readable. De Quincey had all the art 
and accomplishment of a first rate short 
story writer, and he taught the business to 
others. Nearly all his great successors have 
felt his influence. But for one reason or 
another, nothing of his own is in the running. 
“The Spanish Nun” and “The Flight of a 
Tartar Tribe” have immense verve and inter- 
est, but they are historical pieces. The two 
papers on “ Murder Considered as One of the 
Fine Arts” almost form a short story; but, 
after all, they are essays.. Bulwer’s “The 
Haunted and the Haunters” is perhaps the 
best ghost story ever written, but it is too lack- 
ing in humanity ever to be seriously consid- 
ered for our laurelled company. Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Meredith,— has any 
one of these been more successful in this 
regard? We doubt it. It is not until we come 
to Stevenson that we get any real competi- 
tor for place. There are half a score of 
Stevenson’s stories so equally good that it is 
difficult to choose between them. None of 
them, however, has quite the universality we 
should desire; but we will take “A Lodging 
for the Night” as the nearest to our standard. 

For some reason or other, America has been 
the modern home of the short story. That 
form has seemed to suit both the talents of our 
writers and the tether of our public’s patience. 
Irving’s “ Rip Van Winkle” is as famous as a 
slory can be; it is known everywhere. There 
are many other of Irving’s pieces which are 
only a little less excellent; and we wonder 
that some publisher does not issue a single- 
Yolume collection of a score or so of them. 





Such a collection would be a revelation to 
modern readers. Poe took the crown of the 
short story trom his own head and placed it 
on Hawthorne’s; and the latter has an im- 
mense, though we believe a rather fading and 
ineffectual, fame in this art. With the best 
will in the world, we cannot yet accept any 
one of Hawthorne’s short stories for our final 
few. Perfection of execution they have, and 
a kind of originality. But they have been 
stopped at the frontiers of other countries, 
and they have not much influenced succeed- 
ing writers. Poe is in himself a rival for all 
the host of authors of “ The Arabian Nights.” 
His influence on the short story has been para- 
mount and overwhelming. We should select 
from him “ The Gold Bug,” “ The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue,” and “ The Fall of the House 
of Usher,”—not because these are the best 
things in his prose, but because they are his 
best short stories, and because they have led 
the whole world to follow and imitate them. 
Instead of the twelve stories we set out to find, 
we now have a baker’s dozen. Yet we must 
add one more, for Bret Harte was really the 
precursor of the best English short story writ- 
ers of recent times. If Stevenson is to have a 
place, then the American cannot be neglected. 
Any one of a half dozen of Bret Harte’s sto- 
ries will do, but perhaps in “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp” the new view he opened and 
his universality are most apparent. 

As we have intimated above, we think that 
there have been more great American short 
story writers, and more of a calibre only less 
than the greatest, than in any other country. 
Away back in the dawn of our literature there 
is “The Story of Peter Rugg,”—a good 
variant on the “Flying Dutchman” theme. 
Fitz-James O’Brien wrote two or three sto- 
ries of great merit. Colonel Higginson’s 
“Monarch of Dreams” is a superb piece of 
writing, and Edward Everett Hale’s “Man 
without a Country ” makes plain sober fact of 
impossible fiction. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
invented a plot of surprise, and his stories are 
full of grace and charm. No one has ever 
been more oddly original than Frank Stock- 
ton. Recently “O. Henry” wrought out the 
unexpected with a terseness which the French 
might envy. There are others who have done 
lasting work; and we believe, as we have said 
before, that our achievement in this field sur- 
passes anything that other nations can show. 
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Of course it must be understood that all the 
hypercriticism in the foregoing paragraphs is 
merely an attempt to get at the essential types 
of the short story. Innumerable pieces that 
we have passed by are good and more than 
good. And of course we do not attempt to sit 
in judgment on living masters of the art. 

Going over our selections, we find that four 
among them, “Aladdin,” “Peter Schlemihl,” 
“Undine,” and “Wandering Willie’s Tale,” 
deal with the supernatural. Two others, “Ali 
Baba” and “Rip Van Winkle,” have to do 
with the marvellous which hardly amounts to 
the supernatural. “The Sleeper Awakened ” 
is a tale of pure humor and human nature. 
“Federigo and his Falcon,” and “Paul and 
Virginia” are stories of young love and devo- 
tion. “The Gold Bug” is the exemplar of all 
possible treasure stories; as “A Lodging for 
the Night” is of the nomad and vagabond 
species. “The Fall of the House of Usher” 
gives us intellect dominant and in ruin, with 
nature sympathizing with it. 
Roaring Camp” is a good specimen of primi- 
tive and adventurous life. 


think this fairly covers, and in good propor- 
tion, the main strands suitable for short story | 
weaving. That there will be in the future any 
wide departure from these themes seems to us | 
unlikely, though of course minor threads of | 


the web of life may be taken up and devel- 
oped. One thing is noticeable about our 
elect,— none of them is extremely short. The 


great masters have refused to turn their sto- | 


ries into Dodonian oracles. 
What is the place of the short story in lit- 
erature? The very qualities we claimed for it 


in starting preclude it from the first rank. | 
In a form where there is not room enough to | : 

_ we can plume ourselves over that generation 
I : | of editors, for all our modern facilities.” 
n a form Assuredly there were editorial giants in those 
| days, but there is no reason to believe that 


| the secret of good editorship was buried with 


swing a cat, there cannot be equality with the 
great dramas, epics, or novels. 
where character is secondary, great action, 
passion, thought can hardly be developed. 
Design and plot, too, must be curtailed, though 


perhaps these gain as much as they lose by | 


condensation. What is left to the short story | 


is uniqueness. It is really a prose poem, and | Liprary have not yet become minutely famil- 


| iar with each other’s ways. 


must take its place with the short verse nar- 
ratives and ballads. It can hardly have the 
literary value of these; but it can be, and is 


more popular. Cyarues Leonarp Moore. 





“The Luck of | 


And lastly, “The | 
Murders ove the Rue Morgue launched the | assumed. Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, recog- 
detective into literature, with all the interest- | 


ing or horrible consequence of that debut. We | 


CASUAL COMMENT. 


EDITORIAL INITIATIVE, a8 opposed to edito- 
rial subserviency to a real or supposed popu- 
lar demand for unwholesome reading matter, 
is conspicuous in comparatively few of our 
daily and other periodical publications. All 
the more cheering, therefore, is it to find cer- 
tain strong and wise utterances on the subject 
by journalists and writers of principle and 
purpose, in a “Symposium ” constituting one 
of the chapters of “The Coming Newspaper,” 
a book noticed more in detail on another 
page. Dr. Charles M. Sheldon feels con- 
vineed that “the daily paper, the magazine, 
and every other periodical, have just as much 
of a duty to give the people the thing they 
need instead of what they want, as the minis- 
ter has to give his people what they need 
instead of what they want.” Of course, as it 


| may be worth while to say in passing, what 


the people “ want” is really, in the etymologi- 
cal sense of the word, nothing else than what 
they “need,” though they do not know it. 
What they sometimes foolishly wish and 
clamor for, is another thing. But even this 
unwise longing may be less spontaneous, less 
unfostered from without, than is commonly 


nizing that “the newspaper—certain news- 
papers at least—is largely responsible for 


_ the publie’s low taste,” continues, signifi- 


eantly: “It would be well worth your while, 
if you are not familiar with the journals of 
1850 to 1865, to hunt up some bound volumes 
of the New York ‘ Tribune’ and ‘ Herald’ and 


| the Springfield ‘Republican,’ and other news- 


papers of the time, and study them; and you 
will be surprised what fine newspapers they 
were, what fine standards they had, how intel- 
ligent was the comment. FEditorially, they 
were, of course, superior to the bulk of the 
newspapers today. They were clean; there 
were no large headlines. They were as effi- 
cient as we are in the way of giving the news 
and giving it accurately. I don’t think that 


them. 


COMMISSION GOVERNMENT AND THE: PUBLIC 


Fears are still 
felt in some quarters lest existing library 
laws and usage and precedent may fail to 
chime harmoniously with the new order | 

procedure introduced into municipal affairs 
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by the recent form of city government known 
as government by commission. Thus far no 
disastrous conflict of interests has come to 
general notice, but all the possibilities of the 
situation have doubtless not yet been ex- 
hausted. Meanwhile it is cheering to note in 
at least one commission-governed city — Bir- 
mingham, Alabama—a cordial codperation 
between commissioners and library officials. 
A late number of “The Birmingham Maga- 
zine,” a creditable publication such as one 
may look for in vain in hundreds of larger 
cities, contains an article of some length on 
“Social Service Work of the City Com- 
mission,” written by President George B. 
Ward, of the Birmingham Board of Commis- 
sioners, and replete with evidence that the 
schools, the library, the parks, playgrounds, 
welfare and health departments of various 
sorts under the city’s control are objects of 
more than perfunctory attention from the 
administrative authorities. Especially notice- 
able is the interest taken in the development 
of the public library, which has a history of 
only five years to look back upon, but already 
makes a showing that compares favorably 
with the well-known useful activity of Atlan- 
ta’s similar institution, though the latter is 
more than three times as old; and this record 
of Birmingham’s progress in the populariza- 
tion of good literature synchronizes with the 
history of commission government in that 
city, as is pointed out with justifiable pride 
in the following words: “When the Com- 
mission came into office the Birmingham Pub- 
lie Library was an organization kept up by 
paid subscriptions and reaching but a limited 
number. To-day, as a free public library, it 
is the epitome of service and efficiency under 
the splendid management of Mr. Carl H. 
Milan.” Difficult would it be to find any 
municipal chief magistrate under the old 
order of things expressing himself with such 
intelligence, zeal, and public spirit of the best 
sort, on the social welfare work of his city, as 
one notes in Mr. Ward’s utterance. 


THE MISSION OF MIRTH in literature is no 
unimportant, no undignified one; and the 
réle of the proverbial jester who purveys fun 
and cheerfulness to all the world while his 
own heart may be breaking is of a heroism 
and a pathos not always recognized. The 
late Charles Battell Loomis, writing books of 
amusement and touring the country as a pro- 
fessional humorist, was all the time siowly 
dying of an incurable malady and fully con- 
scious of the hopelessness of his condition. 
A younger contemporary of his, George Fitch, 





widely known for his syndicated “ Vest- 
Pocket Essays” that have long enlivened a 
host of newspaper readers, went to California 
in quest of health, and his death was an- 
nounced on the very day his readers were 
enjoying his jest at the identical disease that 
prematurely cut him off. George Heleghon 
Fitch, not to be confused with Mr. George 
Hamlin Fitch of the San Francisco “ Chron- 
icle,” was born at Galva, Illinois, June 5, 
1877; was graduated from Knox College in 
1897; entered upon journalism, and began to 
win more than local fame about ten years ago 
with his witty “Transcripts” in the Peoria 
“Transcript,” of which he had become man- 
aging editor. Four years ago he severed this 
connection and devoted himself to less ephem- 
eral literary work. In addition to his “ Vest- 
Pocket Essays,” of which a collection was 
published last year under the title, “Sizing 
up Uncle Sam,” he wrote “ The Big Strike at 
Siwash,” “At Good Old Siwash,” “ My Demon 
Motor Boat,” and “ Homeburg Memories.” 
He died on the ninth of August. On the very 
same day, or the next (there are conflicting 
reports), there died another contributor to 
the sum of human cheerfulness, Charles 
Heber Clark, or “ Max Adeler,” as he chose to 
call himself when writing in lighter vein. 
Known in Philadelphia and beyond as a 
manufacturer and a writer of repute on 
economics, the tariff, and kindred themes, he 
also produced books whose purpose was to 
entertain and amuse. “Out of the Hurly- 
Burly ” is a collection of stories widely popu- 
lar and so heartily enjoyed, it is said, by the 
Emperor of Austria that he sent the author a 
gold medal. “Elbow Room” is another vol- 
ume of the same nature. “Captain Bluitt,” 
“In Happy Hollow,” “The Quakeress,” and 
“By the Bend of the River” represent his 
more sustained efforts in fictitious narrative, 
but are touched with the same geniality that 
had early marked him as a very enjoyable 
humorist. He was born at Berlin, Maryland, 
July 11, 1841, and died at Eaglesmere, Penn- 
sylvania, at the age of seventy-four. 


RussiA’s DEARTH OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 
appears so great, to one viewing the vast 
empire as a whole, that it might not be far 
from the truth to call Russia a bookless na- 
tion. Until the late prohibition of the sale of 
vodka (except in the Caucasus and central 
Asia, where the government does not control 
this sale) the sole distraction from the tedium 
of a hard existence had been found in drink, 
with the great mass of the common people. 
But with the discontinuance of that sale, 
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which dates from the outbreak of the present 
war, though the causal connection between the 
two is much less close than is commoniy as- 
sumed, there has been a natural longing for 
spare-hour amusement or occupation, a long- 
ing that will eventually, it is hoped, find a 


worthier gratification than was formerly fur- | 


nished by the ubiquitous dramshop. Money, 


too, as well as time, is now increasingly at the | 
peasant’s disposal, thanks to the new order of | 
things. Mr. Stephen Graham, who knows the | 
country as few but the Russians themselves | 
know it, writes on “ Prohibition in Russia” in | 


“The World’s Work,” and predicts a remark- 


able growth of culture among the people as | 


soon as peace is restored. He says: 


“ After 


the war there must flow from the great cities | 
of the West of Russia books, papers, dress | 
materials, musical instruments, pictures, guns | 
[the last-named might be dispensed with]. | 


And more schools must be established, more 
concert halls, lecture halls. There will be 


more schooling, reading, music, hunting. If | 


the policy of the Russian Government with 


regard to drink remains unchanged for the | 
next ten years, it is safe to predict a most | 


extraordinary contrast between the condition 
of the country now and the condition as it 
must be then.” The probability of this con- 
tinuance is asserted, and to the Czar is 
ascribed the credit thereof. Surely here is 
virgin soil for the labors of library extension- 
ists and other promoters of popular culture. 


THE RESTORATION OF FRUITLANDS by Miss 
Clara Endicott Sears, of Boston, whose ac- 


changed.” She adds that the building was a 
pathetic object indeed when she took it in 
hand, dilapidated and empty except for a 
few old odds and ends in the garret; but its 
present refurnishing she asserts to be “au- 
thentic in every way,” with the community 
bean-pot recovered, and Joseph Palmer's 
oxskin money-bag, Charles Lane’s cowhide 
trunk, Mrs. Alcott’s Paisley shawl, letters of 
Louisa Alcott, and Mr. Alcott’s spectacles, in 
addition to the furniture of the several rooms. 
Fruitlands is now open to visitors three days 
in the week — Tuesday, Thursday, and Sat- 
urday — during the summer. Miss Sears de- 
serves the gratitude of her own generation 
and of posterity for her rescue of this object 
of historic and literary interest. 


THE LAST MEMBER OF AN OLD PUBLISHING 
FirM, John Wesley Harper, died at Bidde- 
ford Pool on the fourteenth of August, at the 
age of eighty-four. Had he lived a year and 
seven months longer he could have joined in 


| celebrating the centennial of the House of 


Harper, to the second generation of which he 
belonged, being the son of John Harper of the 
original J. & J. Harper, established in March, 
1817. Graduated from Columbia College in 
1852, at the head of his class, he chose medi- 
cine as his profession, and went abroad to 
study and to discover that he had no vocation 
for the healing art; so he returned, entered 


| the paternal business house, and became a 
| member of the firm in 1869, with Philip J. A. 
| Harper, Joseph W. Harper, Jr., Fletcher 


count of the eccentric Fruitlanders and | 
their “ Consociate Family” is one of the nota- | 


ble books of the season, is cause for congratu- 
lation. Miss Sears bought the property two 
years ago. It adjoins her summer place at 


Harvard (the town, not the university), and | 


her intelligent zeal and generous expenditure 
of money have put the old house back into its 
condition of sixty-two years ago, when Alcott 


Harper, Jr., and Joseph Abner Harper. The 
style, ‘“ Harper & Brothers,” had been adopted 
in 1833, and the business increased so rapidly 
that when the subject of this sketch assumed 
the presidency of the firm in 1897 there was 
said to be no publishing house equal to it in 
the extent of its dealings. With the reorgani- 
zation that was made necessary by financial 
embarrassments fifteen years ago, Mr. Harper 


| retired from business; and though there still 


and his little band of visionary reformers | 


took up their residence there. As far as pos- 


sible, the original furniture has been rein- | 


stated, and to-day Miss Sears feels justified 
in saying: “The house is now exactly as it 
was in 1843. The foundations of the chim- 
neys were intact so that I was able to rebuild 
them as they were. 
disappeared with time, but under the eaves 
there remained patches of red, and I was 


able to give it again the old ochre-red color | 
which it had worn in the early days. The | 


old granary has been turned into a home for 
the care-taker, but the structure was not 


The paint had entirely | 


_ continue to be Harpers in sufficient number 


at the famous Franklin Square establish- 
ment, the older stock has lost its last repre- 
sentative. For a full and entertaining his- 
tory of those earlier publishers the reader is 
referred to “ The House of Harper,” by Mr. 
J. Henry Harper, published a few years ago. 


PuRGING A LANGUAGE BY FIRE is the process 
that may be said to have been begun with the 
German tongue when the fatherland drew its 
sword against the non-Teutonic world. En- 
glish, French, Russian, and Italian words or 
derivatives are now an abomination in Ber- 
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lin, and the resources of the native speech are 
being strained to supply home-made equiva- 
lents for these foreign terms. A former En- 
glish Lecturer at the Karlsruhe Hochschule 
writes of “The Wor and the Werld Langwij” 
in “ The Pioneer ov Simplified Speling,” pre- 
dieting an increase in the cosmopolitan use of 
English when peace is restored, and a stricter 
confinement of German to the land of its 
origin. Transposing the spelling of the arti- 
ele in question, let us quote a few sentences. 
The writer believes that “one result of the 
victory of the Allies is that Germany will con- 
tinue the process of elimination of foreign 
words which they began on the outbreak of 
the War. During the six weeks I was in 
Karlsruhe after the War began, this move- 
ment to replace French and English words by 
native German equivalents had begun. The 
‘Café Piccadilly’ had become ‘ Gasthaus zum 
Vaterland.’ A ‘beefsteak’ had been chris- 
tened a ‘ Rindstiick’. . . The French ‘sauce’ 
has become a ‘Tunke.’” And so on. With 
English already spoken by 130,000,000 per- 
sons (the writer’s figures, and they are not 
excessive), and German hopelessly out of the 
running, while not even French (“the patois 
of Europe,” as Walter Bagehot called it) can 
vie with English in extent of its use, there is 
surely some reason to expect an increasing 
employment of our tongue as a world-speech 
—unless the Esperantists carry the day, 
which is not at present likely, or unless, after 
all, we non-Teutons should have the speech of 


General von Bernhardi rammed down our | 
throats with German sabres, which is also | 


not among the probabilities. 
FRANKLIN’S EPITAPH, written by himself at 


the age of twenty-two, an age when this sort 
of literary exercise has a purely academic 


interest which it loses in later life, has for a | 


dozen years been accessible to the curious in 
such things, in the valuable autograph collec- 
tion of the Library of Congress, for which it 
was acquired from the government archives, 
which at an earlier date had secured it from 


the papers of William Temple Franklin. But | 
it now appears that this cherished autograph 

18 a revision (by the author and in his hand- | 
Writing, it is true) of the original inspiration, | 
which has lately been brought to light in the As-. 


Pinwall papers and secured, through a Boston 
dealer, by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of the city 
in which it was written. These papers, once 
the property of Colonel Thomas L. Aspinwall, 
m his time a noted collector of Americana, 
must contain a multitude of almost priceless 


items; but probably few would so excite the | 











desires of the covetous as this bit of scribbling 
from Franklin’s pen. In its unrevised form it 
runs as follows: “The body of B. Franklin, 
printer, like the cover of an old book, its con- 
tents torn out and stript of its lettering and 
gilding, lies here, food for worms. But the 
work shall not be wholly lost, for it will, as he 
believed, appear once more, in a new and more 
perfect edition, corrected and amended by the 
Author.” Then is added the date of birth, 
with so much of the date of death (“17——’”) 
as could at that time be conjectured with rea- 
sonable certainty. Division into lines, with 
capitalization, has here been disregarded. In 
the revised copy the logical Franklin, reason- 
ing that “perfect” admits of no degrees of 
comparison, substituted “elegant,” and he 
also enclosed in parentheses his likening of the 
lifeless body to the outside of an old book. 
Other minor changes also appear. 


A Byronic piscovery, or what the discov- 
erer believed to be such, forms the subject of 


_ the opening article in “The English Review” 


for August. The late Bertram Dobell, some 
years ago, came into possession of a small 
pamphlet entitled “A Farrago Libelli: Ai 
Poem, Chiefly Imitated from the First Satire 
of Juvenal.” It was “ printed for Mr. Hatch- 
ard, 1806,” and, according to a note at the 
foot of the first page, “ written at Twicken- 
ham, 1805.”” Mr. Dobell held his copy to be 
unique, and believed the piece to have been 
suppressed by its author immediately upon 
its appearance. The poem itself, running to 
three hundred and forty lines, and Mr. 
Dobell’s critical commentary, fill twenty-four 


| pages of the above-named magazine. A gen- 


eral resemblance in style to “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers” is manifest in the 
satire, and many special points of resem- 
blance the commentator thought he had 
detected and took pains to place before his 
readers. Not entirely convincing is the able 
argument, either in general or in detail, 
though there appears no good reason why 
Byron, even though but nineteen years old 
at the time, might not have written the fluent 
verses (in the familiar decasyllabic metre of 
“English Bards”) composing the “ Farrago.” 
Yet it is not a production of sufficient merit 
and distinction to bring any access to Byron’s 
fame, should he finally be accounted the 
author. 

ART IN THE LIBRARY, in the form of paint- 
ings, engravings, statuary, rare bindings, fur- 
niture of tasteful design, and in the entire 
architecture, external and internal, of the 
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library building, takes a place that need be 
second only to that of literature. The ways 
of popularizing art through the public library 
are many, and those who would learn some- 
thing about their number and variety should 
read Miss Mary McEachin Powell’s “ Making 
Art Popular through the Library,” an ac- 
count of this kind of work in the St. Louis 
Public Library, by the head of the depart- 
ment. In ten chapters or sections, filling a 
pamphlet of fifty pages, Miss McEachin de- 
scribes the development and success of her 


branch of the library. Among other interest- | 
ing details, we read that every month two | 


paintings from the City Art Museum, selected 
by the Director of the St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts, are displayed in the Children’s 


Room; and once a week the Director himself | 


comes and gives a talk on these paintings to 
children of the fifth and sixth grades, and to 


those of the higher grades, alternately. Forty | 
or fifty young listeners, with several teachers, | 


comprise each of these groups, and an effort | that famous American masterpiece of more 


is made to secure constant attendance and thus 
render the course progressive. Informality 
on the lecturer’s part encourages participa- 
tion on that of the children in the discussions, 
and it is reported that the audience shows 
intense interest and carries away vivid and 
lasting impressions. Pupils of the above- 


named art school have contributed many | 


pleasing and some striking illustrations to 


Miss McEachin’s pamphlet, which contains a | prompt and emphatic was the affirmative an- 


| swer as to leave no further doubt in the 


greater variety of readable and instructive 
matter than can here be indicated. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF SIM- 
PLIFIED SPELLERS offers food for reflection, 
whether or not the reflector is able to arrive 
at any general law governing the outbreak 


these persons are victims. In the current 
number of the “Simplified Speling Bulletin ” 
is a list of universities and colleges and nor- 
mal schools, grouped by states, that have 
given their sanction to simplified spelling; 
and the briefest glance at the table shows the 
middle West to be the stronghold of the cult, 
with surprisingly few adherents in the East 
and in the far West. The South, too, seems 
either prudently conservative in the matter or 
apathetic. In New England only three insti- 
tutions, including a normal school in Ver- 
mont, appear on the list; and outside of New 
England there are but two other Atlantic 
states (New York and Pennsylvania) in 
which opposition to the accepted orthography 
has developed any strength. West of the 
Mississippi basin only Colorado and Oregon 








ate named, each represented by ‘a single col. 
lege. “Simplified Speling in the Pres,” an 
article in the same journal, presents a similar 
tabulation in respect to newspaper and peri- 
odical adoption of the new forms; and here, 
too, the zeal of the interior contrasts with the 
paucity of interest on both coasts, except that 
California (unrepresented in the former list) 
reports one perverted newspaper, and Wyo- 
ming nine, including two student publica- 
tions. Here, then, we have a sort of meeting 
of extremes— East and West agreeing to re- 
tain the old spelling, and the central region 
showing more desire for a change. Does this 
geographical arrangement, after an analogy 
that will occur to the reader, imply that the 
subverters of the present order have the 
strategic advantage? 


AN INCENTIVE TO ITALIAN PATRIOTISM takes 
the form of a popular paper-covered edition, 
in the language of Dante and Petrarch, of 


than half a century ago, “ The Man without 
a Country.” The compatriots of Garibaldi 
are of just the sort to be fired by such a tale 
from the pen of one whom the translator in 


| his preface calls the greatest American of his 


time. A writer in “The Christian Register” 
relates that he once asked Dr. Hale whether 
he himself really felt his wonderful story as 
deeply as he made the reader feel it. So 


questioner’s mind. This kind of feeling, with 


| all that it too often. implies of international 
| antagonism, is perhaps not in great need of 
_ strengthening just at present in any Euro- 


pean country, however glad we may be to see 


| the fame of Dr. Hale and his best-known 


and spread of the peculiar mania to which | work of literature widen its bounds. 


IN SOMNOLENT Nippon, according to Mrs 
Yosano, one of the “new women” of Japan, 
there is still a sad need of the awakening call 
of literature to dispel the slumberous vacuity 
into which the natives, unless actively em- 
ployed, are ever prone to fall. She writes in 
a late issue of “ Taiyo,” as quoted (in English 
not always quite orthodox): “‘ The Japanese, 
men and women, are often seen dozing 0 
their ride on public vehicles, to wit the trai, 
the tram, the stage coach, ete. There may be 
some excuse for this in the afternoons of the 
long-day season. But they do it when days 
are short, and in the morning at that. The 
Europeans in transit are always reading 
something and never look tired. The dif 
ference is striking.” And further: “The 
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Japanese in general are given to sleeping in 
daytime. The students fall asleep in the 
class room, the Ministers of State and Repre- 
sentatives of people go off dozing in the Diet, 
preachings and public speeches send the audi- 
ence to dreamland. A majority of Japanese 
people are always tired — they seem to be suf- 
fering from nervous debility.” Few writers, 
whether native or foreign, have more severely 
censured the Japanese for superficiality, imi- 
tation, easy content with the present and what 
it offers, than does this representative of that 
far-eastern nation. Her advice, which may 
not be the easiest possible to follow, is that 
the Japanese should adopt a more invigorat- 
ing diet, eat more meat, and thus brace them- 
selves for a more energetic assault upon life’s 
problems, both material and spiritual. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


A PLEA FOR ALLEGORY. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

It may be said without exaggeration that what 
is known as cultivated taste,— that is, the taste of 
readers who in the main enjoy the educational 
advantages of wealth or good breeding,— turns 
from Allegory with a feeling akin to nausea. So 
keenly do the editors of our magazines realize the 
intensity of this aversion that a manuscript carry- 
ing about it the slightest scent of allegory is 
rejected immediately. With the spirit of a ram- 


_ bler who finds a pensive pleasure in the deserted 


fields of literature, let us look into this matter a 
little. There may be some profit in the task, too; 
for no one can visit a prehistoric mound, or even 
& grassy depression in a pasture once the cellar of 
a long since vanished cabin (and is not mind and 
vacant cellar allegory’s metaphorical kindred by a 
common fate?) without some creative stir in the 
mind. 

That pure allegory was a natural growth in the 
field of literature is as well established as that the 
wild plum and the wild rose blossomed everywhere 
in the primeval forests of our country. What 
then? Well, we know why the wild plum has dis- 
appeared; and it is for a like reason that the alle- 
gory has gone. The plum’s dife was possible only 
in the shadows of those mighty woods, with their 
deep and rarely broken silence. But now the pio- 
neer’s axe rings, the big trees fall, sunlight floods 
im, and the wild plum dies. So with allegory: 
when the primeval forests of the mind, so to speak, 
were cleared off, pure allegory could not stand the 
sunlight of obviousness and gave up the ghost. 

te, sweet, and modest was the wild plum’s 
bloom,— and it has its analogue in style, for style 
18 the flowering of literature; sweet and modest 
was allegory’s bloom, too, and rich and impor- 
tant was its fruit. For who can measure the value 
of newly awakened and spontaneous ideas in virgin 





mental soil, or the refining and strengthening and 
exalting influence of imagination taking flight? 

But above all and more than all, how many who 
are now dust, heirs to adversity and sorrow, had 
their toiling and obscure lives cheered by the sight 
of the Delectable Mountains, and by hearing the 
harps and trumpets which greeted poor Pilgrim — 
the nearest brother to the average man that pen has 
ever produced — at the end of his long journey! 
May we not, then, visit this ancient mound in the 
deserted field of literature with profit, loiter around 
it for a while, and from time to time hear voices out 
of the past proclaiming what a part allegory played 
in the lives of thousands whose clay is now blended 
with the common earth? Surely it does the soul 
good to be a listener when the past speaks. 

And finally, to pursue the figure another step, let 
us mount to the top. Lo! off to the east where 
literature’s dawn first flushed, what star is that we 
see amid a glowing constellation of Prophets and 
Seers? It is David with his harp, singing pure 
allegory in the eightieth psalm. Nearer in Poetry’s 
garden and in our own tongue, Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene is singing pure allegory to the rapt enjoy- 
ment of the lords and ladies of England; and 
along green hedgerows and among the poor and 
lowly, John Bunyan is singing the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress toward the Celestial City. Was there nausea 
then? No; for then the primeval forests of the 
mind were still shadowing the elementary and 
natural feelings of man’s nature; and warmed by 
the poet’s high-beating heart, they gathered and 
bloomed into allegory, just as the wild plum and 
the wild rose’s elements, feeling the warmth of 
nature’s heart, burst into bloom. 

And are those elements out of which they spring 
still in the soil of the mind? Yes, I think there is 
abundant evidence that they are still there. Take 
Shelley’s ode “To a Skylark,” which is certainly 
not nauseous, at least up to this date in our march 
toward utter fastidiousness,— does it not open with 
allegory? Or take that first stanza of “In State” 
by Foreythe Wilson, oversoaring in my judgment 
all other poems of the Civil War period, not except- 
ing Lowell’s banner-waving and patriotic rhetoric, 
with its well-burnished and glistening common- 
place. Here we certainly have allegory,— 

“O Keeper of the sacred Key, 
And the Great Seal of Destiny, 
Whose eye is the blue canopy, 
Look down upon the warring world, and teli 
us what the end will be.” 


To sum it all up, go where you will in the fields 
of living prose and poetry, and you will find it; 
not blooming exactly in the old obvious way, but in 
profound unselfconsciousness. Allegory, then, like 
every creation of the mind, must bring writer and 
reader into a state of perfect unselfconsciousness,— 
that state of mind which Spenser’s and Bunyan’s 
readers were in. 

Dreary, machine-made, and wooden in its gait is 
the most of our current prose. If the editors of 
our magazines would encourage natural expression 
and natural gait, sooner or later cultivated taste 
would find itself unselfeonseious; and lost in the 
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presence of sincerity and beautified truth, the 

pages of their magazines might be what Spenser’s 

and Bunyan’s pages were to their readers,— glow- 

ing inspiration. Morais Scuarr. 
Boston, Mass., August 24, 1915. 


WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY AND WILLIAM 
BLAKE 


(To the Editor of Tue D1.) 

Of William Vaughn Moody’s Idea of God, 
Professor Manly says (Introduction to “ Poems 
and Poetic Dramas of William Vaughn Moody,” 
p. xLi1.): “ It was not a forma) philosophical con- 
ception, but a poetical vision incorporating the 
most diverse elements of culture.” We believe that 
no one has yet pointed out that the writings of 
William Blake were one element of that culture. 
“God figures ambiguously in Moody’s poetry,” 
continues Mr. Manly; “sometimes as the Puritan 
God, whom he does not love and in whom he does 
not believe; sometimes as the no less anthropomor- 
phie God from whom he cannot keep his fellowship 
and love.” 

Now Blake had two Gods also,—the “God of 
this World,” corresponding to Moody’s Puritan 
God, and the Supreme God, whose anthropomor- 
phie nature he set forth in his painting, his lyries, 
and his Prophetical Books. 

Moody was no such heretic as Blake, yet in his 
“ Masque of Judgment” he “spoke out in meet- 
ing,’”— to quote his own words in a letter to 
Professor Schevill, June 8, 1897. To Mrs. Toy 
again (Dec. 12, 1900) he writes that the poem is 
“a plea for passion as a means of salvation every- 
where latent.” The mythological machinery, he 


says, “symbolizes the opposed doctrine — that of | P 


the denial of life. As Christianity (contrary to the 
wish and meaning of its founder) has historically 


linked itself with this doctrine, I included certain | 


aspects of it in this mythological apparatus — 
always with a semi-satirical intention.” Moody’s 


tire and ion h d to Blake’ " 
eae an ee te es ok | by preference in the Gothic house of mind, loving 


on historical Christianity, and his exaltation of 
Imagination. 
Everlasting Gospel of Jesus, with its theory of 
constant and willing forgiveness of all Sin and its 
identification of Christ and Man with God. 


Moody, on the contrary, accepted good and evil | 
in the world, as Blake did; but he did not recom- | 
He | 


mend evil-doing as the first law of Salvation. 
wished good and evil to contend with one another, 
that good might be exercised, and triumph. In 


Act V. of the “ Masque of Judgment” Uriel tells | 
Raphael that God “loved not life entirely, good | 
and ill”; adding, “ when evil dies, as soon good | 


languishes”; whereupon Raphael, the friend of 
Man, exclaims: 


“ Would he had spared 
That dark Antagonist whose enmity 
Gave Him rejoicing sinews, for of Him, 
His foe was flesh of flesh and bone of bone, 
With suicidal hand He smote him down, 
And now, indeed, His lethal pangs begin.” 


In “The Brute,” again, the evil that lurks in | 
modern machinery and Efficiency is overpowered in | 
the end by good and serves it. There is no senti- | 





Of course they do not include Blake’s | 


mental denial of evil here; nor is there in Blake, 
But Moody calls on the good to contend with evil; 
Blake bids the good embrace evil, that Christ may 
forgive. 

Reminiscent of Blake’s childhood, when “ God 
put his face to the window” (Moody and Lovett’s 
“History of English Literature,” p. 265) are 
Moody’s lines in “ Jetsam ” : 

“Once at a simple turning of the wa 
I met God walking.” : 

A passage in Act II. of the mystical drama, “ The 
Faith Healer,’ moreover, recalls Blake’s pre- 
creation visions. Michaelis says to Rhoda: “ Be- 
fore creation, beyond time, God not yet risen from 
his sleep, you stand and call to me, and [ listen in 
a dream that I dreamed before Eden.” Finally, 
Moody’s “ Death of Eve: A Fragment” probably 
owes a suggestion to Blake’s “ Ghost of Abel.” 

Moody writes with enthusiasm of Blake in his 
“History of English Literature” (pp. 265-6); 
mentions him in his “ Letters” (autumn, 1895); 
and refers to him in his edition of Milton (pp. 100- 
101). “Outwardly Blake led a regular, quiet, 
laborious life,” he says in the first, “all the while 
pouring out poems, drawings, and vast ‘ propheti- 
eal’ books, full of shadowy mythologies and mysti- 
eal thonght-systems, which show that his inward 
life was one of perhaps unparalleled excitement 
and adventure. . . In him the whole transcendental 
side of the Romantic movement was expressed by 
hint and implication, though not by accomplish- 
ment.” “ Four-fifths of William Blake would not 
be accepted for publication by the Harvard Advo- 
cate,” he observes in a humorous letter to Josephine 
Preston Peabody; with a note of fellow feeling, 
rhaps, for a romanticist more “ floridly extrava- 
gant” than his early self. Finally, by way of con- 
trast and correction, he writes as follows in his © 
edition of Milton: “ William Blake, in one of 
his prophetieal books, says that Milton’s house in 
the spiritual kingdom is Palladian, not Gothie. 
Palladian it is, and in this century we have dwelt 


the wayward humor of its adornment, the mys 
ticism and confusion of its design. But from time 
to time we must purify our vision with the more 


| ample and august lines of the house which Milton 


has builded.” Wa. Cutsterr, Jr. 
Stanford University, Cal., August 21, 1915. 


ANCIENT PRECEDENTS FOR PRESENT-DAY 
POLICIES. 


(To the Editor of THe Drat.) 
In the course of the disputes which led up to the 
Peloponnesian war, a conference was called at 
Sparta. After the injured parties had aired their 


| grievances against Athens, certain Athenian envoys 
| who chanced to be in Sparta on other business 


addressed the assembly. According to Thucydides, 


_ they made no attempt to answer the charges 


brought against them by the Megarians and the 
Corinthians. Instead, they recited the leading part 
played by Athens in driving back the barbarian 
(Persian) invaders, and told how an empire 

come to her as a natural result. “So we have not 
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done anything marvellous or contrary to the dis- 
position of man, in having accepted an empire that 
was offered to us, and not giving it up, influenced 
as we are by the strongest motives,— honor, fear, 
and interest; and when, again, we had not been the 
first to set such a precedent, but it has always 
been a settled rule that the weaker should be con- 
strained by the stronger; and when, at the same 
time, we thought ourselves worthy of it, and were 
thought so by you, until, from calculations of 
expediency, you now avail yourselves of the appeal 
to justice, which no one ever yet brought forward 
when he had a chance of gaining anything by 
might, and abstained from taking advantage.” 
(Book [., See. 76.) 

War resulted. After it had been in progress for 
several years, the Athenians decided to annex the 
little island of Melos,— the only one in the Agean 
Sea, except Thera, not already theirs. Possibly 
this action was due in part to fear that this Dorian 
colony might become the base of Spartan opera- 
tions, and also to the desire for a “scientific 
frontier”; possibly they desired more lands for 
distribution among Athenian citizens. But more 
weighty than the last-named reason, if we may 
believe Thucydides, was the fear that the indepen- 
dence of Melos might incite the Athenian subjects 
to revolt. Having landed on the island with a 
strong force, they sent ambassadors to demand sub- 
mission. When the Melians demurred, the ambas- 
sadors warned them to “ think of getting what you 
ean; since you know, and are speaking to those 
who know, that, in the language of men, what is 
right is estimated by equality of power to compel; 
but what is possible is that which the stronger 
practice, and to which the weak submit.” The 
Melians trusted that the gods would favor them, 
since they were “ standing up in a righteous cause 
against unjust opponents.” “As to the gods,” re- 
plied the Athenians, “ we hold as a matter of opin- 
ion, and as to men we know as a certainty, that in 
obedience to an irresistible instinct they always 
maintain dominion, wherever they are the stronger. 
And we neither enacted this law, nor were the first 
to carry it out when enacted; but having received 
it when already in force, and being about to leave 
it after us to be in force forever, we only avail 
ourselves of it, knowing that both you and others, 
if raised to the same power, would do the same.” 
(Book V., Sees. 89, 105.) 

The modern man can only ask, Is this law that 
might makes right really to be perpetual ? 


Davip Y. Tromas. 
University of Arkansas, August 25, 1915. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 
A thin volume of a hundred and thirty-eight 
pages, entitled “ Transactions of the Illinois State 
torical Society, for the year 1913,” has recently 
reached me, in which is printed the secretary’s 
Teport, list of officers, and the papers read at the 
annual meeting of the Society. The meeting thus 
Teported was held in Springfield, May 15 and 16, 





1913,—- that is, more than two years ago. It would 
seem reasonable to expect that instead of a delay 
of over two years, the transactions should have 
been published within a few months of the meeting, 
or at least some time within the year in which it 
oce i 
If this example is followed, the annual meeting 
of May, 1914, will not be reported for another 
year; and meantime the meeting of May, 1915, has 
taken place, and must wait in its turn until two 
years from the present time before its transactions 
will appear in print. It is difficult to understand 
why these long delays are necessary. What oc- 
eurred of importance at the meeting of May, 1914, 
we shall not know for another year, so far as the 
“Transactions” can inform us, and we must 
depend upon other sources of information if we 
should become impatient. Fortunately, the Society 
began in 1908 the publication of a quarterly which 
brings to its friends more recent information, and 
obviates to a certain degree the necessity of rely- 
ing upon the “ Transactions.” The quarterly, too, 
publishes many contributions not read as papers 
at the annual meetings, and carries out the pur- 
poses of the Society in placing before its readers 
a large amount of historical information. In addi- 
tion, the Society issues from time to time special 
volumes covering subjects the treatment of which 
is too lengthy to be presented as papers in the 
“Transactions” or as contributions to the quar- 
terly. There have been nine such special volumes 
printed since 1903. Before the quarterly began 
publication, the “Transactions” became bulky, 
and the volume for 1904 attained a thickness of 
seven hundred pages, so that the series presents a 
great variety of thick and thin volumes, very dif- 
ferent in ap ce from the publications issued 
by the other great historical societies, which gen- 
erally are published in volumes of nearly uniform 
size. 

The value of these publications, in whatever 
form they are printed, is very great; and care in 
their preparation is evident both in the fulness of 
the references and the necessary editing. Indexing 
is carried out thoroughly, and research work by 
students is greatly aided in the consultation of the 
various works. The work of the Illinois Historical 
Society is a monument of painstaking endeavor, 
which should meet the approval of its friends and 
justify the interest shown by the legislators in 
providing for its needs as they have done. 

Returning to the volume of “ Transactions ” for 
1913, of which mention was made at the beginning 
of this communication, there is something to be 
criticized aside from the long delay in its publica- 
tion. Like all the previous volumes of the series, 
the printing and binding are lacking in the artistic 
finish we might well look for in publications of 
this character. Comparing the publications of the 
Illinois society with those issued, for example, by 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
where every attention is given to printing, quality 
of paper, ete., it is seen that there is much room 
for improvement in the Illinois publications. 


J. Seymour Currey. 
Evanston, Ill., August 19, 1915, 
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Che eto Books. 





CHRISTIANITY’S FIERCEST ANTAGONIST.* 


The second and concluding volume of the 
life of Nietzsche by his sister, Frau Forster 
Nietzsche, fully sustains the agreeable impres- 
sion made by the earlier book. 


muddle on pp. 147 and 153 as to the date of 
Nietzsche’s return to Genoa from Leipzig, 
which actually took place in November, 1882) ; 


if a sisterly estimate should sometimes tend | 


toward favorable exaggeration, this is indeed 


a venial failing. In fact, the “ Life” refrains | 
from any critical estimate of the final place of | 
Nietzsche’s work — which, perhaps, is just as | 


well: given these plainly-shown facts, they 
ean be utilized at some later time. 


The English version is more free and lively | 
To the eternal | 


than that of the first volume. 
recurrence of the translation “false pathos” 
for falsches Pathos, which is quite a different 
thing, one has long since become resigned. 
Making all discount for Nietzsche’s merely 
pathologie vein, the charm of this artist, phi- 


losopher, and scientist, whose life was devoted | 


to brooding on the deepest problems of life, is 
irresistible and perennial: some very sweet 
bells are here jangled. It is comforting to be 


able to moderate the popular impression that | 


Nietzsche was a tortured invalid: even in 
1886 he was “completely satisfied with his 
health”; and although constrained to live in 
rather shabby lodgings or boarding-houses, 
and at times subject to distressing headaches 
and eye-strain, he was at least unusually for- 
tunate in being always free to choose the most 
favorable place for living and working. 

Even Nietzsche’s utter loneliness exercises 
the fascination which one feels in the man 
who tenders himself dearly, who painfully 
rends oldtime friendships rather than return 
to the beaten path. The tragic side lay in his 
super-keen sense of the immense cost of it 
all — nowhere more than in his feeling for the 
desolation which would be wrought in human 
relations by blotting out Christianity. “It 
seems so foolish to want to be right at the 
expense of human love”; “I have no friend, 
no not one, who has the faintest inkling of my 
task”; “in the deeper sense, I have no com- 
rades.” This aggressive thinker dropped out 
of the sight of Europe until discovered by 


Brandes, who gave a long series of lectures on | 


Nietzsche's philosophy at the University of 
Copenhagen in 1887 and 1888. 





£. 
Translated by Paul V. Cohn. IL, The 
Nietzsche. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 


It is clearly | 
and objectively written (we notice only some | 


By Frau Férster Nietzsche. * 
Volume II. Lonely 


His wonderful creative power is measured 
by the fact that although he was compelled to 
| give over almost all reading, his equipment of 
knowledge is lavishly shown on every page, 
| often visioning a whole career or epoch in 
| one pregnant allusion—as in his compact 
| characterizations of the seventeenth, eight- 
| eenth, and nineteenth centuries in ‘‘ The Will 
| to Power.” “Zarathustra” (“ Gelobt sei, was 
| hart macht!” ) was written in a freezing-cold 
| room. He was, above all, to be envied for his 
| mastering sense of a mission to humanity. As 
_ early as 1876 he feels called “to restore to 
mankind that repose without which no culture 
can arise or endure”; “I have more weighty 
| matters to think of than my health . . I have 
no more time to lose.” This vision of his 
_whole future developed rapidly into a relig- 
| ious fervor for the improvement of the type 
“Man.” 

The life-story is taken up from the time of 
Nietzsche’s spiritual breach with Richard 
Wagner in 1876. Bayreuth, which he had 
| hoped to find “a universal bath for souls,” 
| proved merely “one more form of sport for 
| the leisured rabble.” He considered “ the per- 
| vading atmosphere of hothouse sensuality” 
the root of evil in Wagner’s productions. He 
even attributed the ruin of his own health to 
“that nerve-shattering music.” Parsifal, a 
transcription of Wagner's actual Christian 
experience, showed him as “a reviler of life, 
an asserter of Nay.” Continued illness led 
Nietzsche, in 1879, to resign the professorship 
at Basel, and with this he turns his back on 
the Greeks as philosophical guides. Thereupon 
began his alien existence in Italy or among the 
high Alps. In 1882 he began the free use of 
chloral as an antidote to depressing sleepless- 
ness, a staff which proved anything but a help 
during the remainder of this unsettled life. 

On the heights of Rapallo, near Genoa, in 
1883 came “my beneficent Yea-assertion,” 
“ Zarathustra,” in such phenomenal bursts of 
creative power that its author spoke of it asa 
direct revelation which transcended free-will. 
In finishing the third part a year later, 
Nietzsche exclaimed: “ Who knows how many 
generations must pass before the coming of 
men who can fully realize what I have done!” 
Its dark sayings are indeed uttered in parable, 
sometimes in rather revolting imagery, and 
in a style partly borrowed from the minor 
Hebrew prophets) intense as galloping heart- 
beats, with a tonal art described by its creator 
as “the power which enabled him to fly 4 
thousand miles beyond all that has hitherto 
been called poetry.” This “Bible” of young- 
est Germany makes the sharp division of all 
men into two classes, Commanders and Obey- 
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ers. Men, inexorable as fate, become Fates 
themselves, and hardness is the supreme nopil- 
ity. Zarathustra, the superman, utters “the 
triumphant paean of the fighter and con- 
queror”: to carry out one’s own will is the 
only “virtue”; that which “penitential- 
shirted body-haters” decry as “lust” shall 
prove for free hearts the Paradise of earth, 
for lion-willed ones the greatest heart- 
strengthener, the wine of wines; “ domineer- 
ing” shall prove the earthquake shattering all 
that is rotten and hollow; “selfishness” shall 
prove holy and wholesome when directed 
against slaves who will not protest for them- 
selves. As a corollary, so-called “ virtuous” 
folk are those who have never learned to use 
their fists, “soft rabbits, ink-fish, pen-driv- 
ers”; temperance is the mark of mediocrity, 
abstinence is preached by impotence. War 
must be declared on all “small modesties and 
Podunk virtues.” “O my soul, I have taken 
from thee all servility, all knee-bending, all 
erying ‘Lord, Lord!’” The “meek” are the 
priests, the exhausted ones, the woman-souled 
and slave-souled: for these shall come the 
Day, the transformation, the sword of judg- 
ment. 

Much more might be quoted from this mor- 
bid worship of brute-force on the part of an 
essentially gentle and suffering nature. “Ver- 
ily my maw is the maw of an eagle, for it 
loveth, above all else, the flesh of lambs!” — 
this from a sweet-spirited, finely-grained, pas- 
torate-begotten scholar, whose consideration 
for others was often so exaggerated as to 
amount to an impediment, and who literally 
scorned delights and lived laborious days. 
The doctrine of the “Eternal Recurrence,” 
which Nietzsche considered the chief concep- 
tion of “ Zarathustra,” is so little developed as 
to be negligible. 

“Beyond Good and Evil” (1886) “a school 
for gentlemen and aristocrats,” a variation of 
the main theme of “ Zarathustra,” was contem- 
porary with a small group of corrosive and 
cynical poems. The chief statement of his 
philosophy was held by Nietzsche to be con- 
tained in his “ Will to Power” (1888), a long 
collection of fragments in snapped-off Prus- 
sian-Major sentences, differing from the ear- 
lier works mainly in making a direct frontal 
attack upon Christianity (perhaps the fiercest 
assault ever directed against Christian ideals) , 


as the most fatally misleading of all systems © 


of falsehood, the chief token of human deca- 
dence, in that it opens the door of happiness 
to the poor in spirit, and has branded natural 
impulses as vices. “I will create a new order 
of higher men, from whom laboring spirits 
and consciences may gain counsel; who live 





beyond political and religious tenets, and 
have even overcome morality.” The message 
consists of variations on the theme, “Be an 
egotist.” It would bring again to honor the 
words of Plato: “‘ Everyone of us would wish, 
if possible, to be lord over all men.” The 
masses suffocate exceptional men, natural 
lords and masters. Let the weaker perish. 
There are no realities back of the old catch- 
words, Christianity, Revolution, Emancipa- 
tion, Equal Rights, Philanthropy, Peace Ad- 
vocacy, Justice, Truth. The work glories in 
militarism, in Bismarck and Bonaparte, as 
loftiest ideals. A great new personality af- 
fects the masses with suspense, fear, and sus- 
picion. In the organic world deceit is highly 
developed in the highest types, and lying is 
one of the chief weapons of superior men. 
The highest joy in life consists in subjugating 
whatever stands in one’s way: “all realms 
bordering on our own must be thought of as 
enemies” —an ancient sentiment which the 
United States and their Canadian neighbors 
have overlooked for a century. 

The weak now prevail because of “sym- 
pathy”; in two or three generations a race 


| easily runs into such riffraff that it develops 


an instinctive opposition to all Privilege—the 
very note of true nobility. No ordinary man 
should ever presume to pass judgment on 
what a great man may allow himself — and 
vastly more in this vein, leading up to the 
ominous prophecy that “from now on, there 
will be favorable conditions for the develop- 
ment of the great predatory virtues.” 

The spring of 1888 found Nietzsche in 
Turin in fairly good health, and delighting 
in the joy of living in that very attractive 


city. Toward the end of the same year ap- 


peared “Ecce Homo” (Nietzsche being the 
“Man” held up to view), a jumble of saucy 
deliverances upon all sorts of things. He 
knows neither sin nor remorse; too petty for 
his notice are the concepts God, Immortality, 
Salvation. In his reading he returns con- 
tinually to a small number of older French 
writers; he believes only in French civiliza- 
tion, and considers everything else which 
passes under the name of culture in Europe 
as a counterfeit. He decides the Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy by sheer intellectual grasp 
of the matter (“ What care I for the sorry 
chatter of American muddle-heads and low- 
brows?”), in favor of Bacon. He has never 
eared for honors, women, or money. Love in 
its methods is essentially war; in its funda- 
mental nature a deadly hatred between the 
sexes. The last utterance of the book is a 


; eg gust of hostility against the Crucified 
ne. 
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At the end of 1888 came a paralytic stroke, | 


and from this time Nietzsche’s writings were 


but the disconnected utterances of a feverish | 


patient, though perhaps not so noticeably dif- 
ferent, in form or content, from those which 
preceded this attack. There followed long 
years of helplessness, at first with intermit- 
tent periods of sanity. In 1897 the Weimar 
home (now converted into the beautiful 
Nietzsche-Archiv) was purchased, where 
every kindly ministration was loyally given 
by the devoted sister. After 1899 the invalid 
became gradually weaker, and in the follow- 
ing year the wearied body was laid to rest 
under the shadow of the little church of his 
fathers in Récken. 

The sheer fascination which Nietzsche exer- 
cises upon his readers derives in no small part 
from his captivating style of writing —or, 
rather, his styles. Often a mere trick of 
rhyme (Hohlképfe: Kohlkrépfe), an inciden- 
tal simile, a mint-new epithet (“ moraline- 
free virtue”), a smart paradox showing the 
full perversity of epigram: “Is mankind 
made better by civilization? A comic ques- 
tion, since the opposite is self-evident, and is 
precisely that which is in civilization’s favor” ; 
“Virtue remains the most expensive vice.” 
He has no dread of repetition, but plays end- 
lessly upon a very few ideas. In his method 
of approach to vital problems, he shows a 
more than Rousseauian ignoring of mere 
facts. He never investigates or collects statis- 
ties, but draws all his sayings from the glow- 
ing depths of his inner soul alone. 

The pathological conditions of an insuffi- 
cient organism account for the rambling 
structure of his works, doubtless as well for 


his sovereign contempt for the world’s ac-. 


cepted thinkers and scientists, and explain his 
estimate of himself. “ Everyone who has had 
intimate relations with me has regarded it as 
an honor and a distinction; I hold the same 
view myself”; “with this Zarathustra I have 
brought the German language to perfection. 
After Luther and Goethe a third step had to 
be taken”; “up to now there has been ne 
deutsche Kultur”; “before me there never 
was any psychology”; “I am no man: I am 
dynamite”; “I have the most varied range 
of styles that a man has ever employed”; “I 
am now the leading moral thinker and worker 
in Europe.” 


| 
| 





concepts such as one never encounters except 
by, overhearing in public conveyances on 
Thursday afternoons. A is secretly setting B 
against N; Frau Baumgartner has always to 
warn against the treacherous counsels of Frau 
Overbeck. Old confidences and friendships 
are continually undermined, and give way to 
suspicion and deadliest hatred. The real 
blemish in the biography is that it serves as 
the grosse Wasche for a mountainous German 
accumulation of household linen, accompanied 
by a lack of reticence which is simply incredi- 
ble to the Anglo-Saxon. 

Let us, finally, be thankful to Nietzsche for 
his brave formulations: he has given a gallant 
banner to be displayed, and the battle now 
joined between his ideals and those of love 
and tenderness is the real Armageddon, beside 
which all noisy racial, dynastic, and economic 
warfares are merely episodes. We must 
reckon squarely with the conception of “a 
race that will conquer and dominate or die in 
the attempt”; of the impossibility of culture 
except on a foundation of slavery. We must 
weigh fairly the doctrine, “any society that 
instinctively rejects war and conquest is on 
the decline, and ready for democracy and a 
government by shopkeepers.” No confidence 
is betrayed by the present reviewer when he 
remarks that the American consciousness 
stands hopelessly dazed before this philosophy. 
We regard these pinchbeck heroics as of a 
piece with the cubbish exuberance of half- 
grown boys; we wish for this New Gospel a 
swift and decisive collapse: “For the bed is 
shorter than that a man ean stretch himself 
on it: and the covering narrower than that 
he can wrap himself in it.” 


James Tarr HATFIELD. 








A NEW PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY.* 


“If history has any value,” says Mr. L. 


| Ceeil Jane, in his book on “The Interpreta- 
| tion of History,” “it lies in this, that it sup- 


plies some clue as to what the future will 
bring forth.” The business of the historian is 
therefore to “make known the lessons of the 


| past, and in doing so to reveal as much as he 


| ean of the future.” 


| first of all, 


It is in direct line with such utterances that | 
we constantly meet with a proud sensitiveness | 


about “ 
count.” 
There is a constant apprehension of intrigues 
and “influences.” of treachery, deceit. mean- 


being treated as a person of no ac- 


a voracious demand for appreciation. | 


But in order to do this in 
a really satisfactory manner one must find, 
“some underlying factor, in 
accordance with which history may be inter- 
preted and the occurrence of all events ex- 
plained.” This underlying factor Mr. Jane 
has discovered in the interplay of the “ desire 
to rule and the desire to be ruled.” In some 
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men the desire to rule, in others the desire to 
be ruled, is predominant; in others still these 
desires alternately obtain the mastery. Na- 
tions, since they are but groups of individuals, 
are likewise actuated by these two desires. 
In respect to internal affairs the desire to rule 
tends to produce self-government, whereas the 
desire to be ruled makes for despotism. In 
respect to external affairs, the desire to rule 
results in a policy of “splendid isolation,” of 
national independence, of aggression; the de- 
sire to be ruled, on the contrary, makes for 
cosmopolitanism, universalism, a common- 
wealth of nations. Curiously enough, or per- 
haps naturally, since nations are as inconsis- 
tent as individuals, “it is frequently, almost 
always, the case that a state which is univer- 
salist in one aspect is individualist in the 
other. An extension of governmental author- 
ity at home is normally coupled with the adop- 
tion of an independent foreign policy; the 
admission of obligations towards foreign 
states is normally accompanied by an asser- 
tion of the rights of the individual citizen as 
against the community.” It is to be noted 
that the term universalism is here employed 
in place of the phrase “desire to be ruled,” 
while the term individualism replaces the 
phrase “desire to rule.” And this practice 


has been followed throughout the book, which 
thus turns out to be a sketch of European 


history, mainly in its political aspects, in 
terms of concepts that are familiar enough but 
which have never before been defined pre- 
cisely as Mr. Jane defines them. 

Those who know something of European 
history,— particularly, perhaps, those who do 
not know too much of it,— will readily under- 
stand how it is possible, by dint of great 
ingenuity and the resolute ignoring of multi- 
plied difficulties, to sketch the history of the 
western world in accord with these very gen- 
eral ideas. Yet even the friendly critic, one 
who contemplates a new philosophy of history 
with entire equanimity and some little inter- 
est, is disposed to ask a after all, “the 
occurrence of all events” is “explained” in 
any satisfactory way by ee a philosophy as 
Mr. Jane offers. The marriage of Henry 
VIII. with Anne Boleyn was an event, and 
one of some importance. Let us assume — I 
confess it seems to me a tremendous assump- 
tion, and one which Mr. Jane does little to 


establish — that the dominant motive in hu- | 


man action is the desire to rule or to be ruled. 


With this assumption in hand, you can of | 
course “ explain ‘i Henry’s marriage by say- | 
ing that in England, in the year 1533, the | 
adjustment of the desire to rule and the desire | 


to be ruled was such that this particular event 





was the inevitable result; just as you may 
“explain” it by saying that it was the result 
of a “definite combination of heterogeneous 
changes, both simultaneous and successive, in 
correspondence with external co-existences 
and sequences,” or, more simply, “the con- 
tinuous adjustment of internal relations to 
external relations.” It must be admitted, 
however, that these “explanations” are some- 
what remote, and I do not see that Spencer’s 
formula is more remote than Mr. Jane’s. On 
the whole, it seems simpler to say that Henry 
was in love with Anne Boleyn. 

Mr. Jane would doubtless reply that a gen- 
eral formula is not intended to explain par- 
ticular events, such as the marriage of Henry 
VIII., in terms of conscious purpose; the 
value of such a formula, he would insist, is in 
explaining the broader historical movements, 
in relating them to each other, and in furnish- 
ing, through such explanation and relation, a 
“elue to what the future will bring forth.” 
Well, one of these broader movements is the 
growth and consolidation of monarchial abso- 
lutism in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. In what sense is it an explanation of 
this movement to say that it was the result of 
the desire to be ruled? Why, one asks at once, 
did the desire to be ruled become so strong at 
this particular time? The answer to this 
question reduces even Mr. Jane to the level 
of the ordinary historian. “The gradual 
progress of the universalist movement may be 
attributed in a measure to the belief that 
despotism had already been established by the 
end of the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; . . the absence of resistance created the 
idea that resistance, or at least successful 
resistance, was impossible.” In other words, 
despotism, universally caused by the desire to 
be ruled, was in this particular case caused 
“in a measure” by the belief that resistance 
was useless. Surely, the desire to be ruled is 
not the same as the fear of being punished! 
The truth is that Mr. Jane’s formula does not 
explain past events; what it does is to classify 
events, arbitrarily enough for the most part, 
in certain very general categories. It is 
highly necessary for the historian to classify 
his facts; but a classification does not explain 
the origin of events, and is only the pre- 
liminary step in their interpretation. 

If Mr. Jane’s formula does not enable him 
to explain the past, neither does it enable him 
to predict the future; it enables him to say 
only that the future will be like the past,—a 
succession of periods of which universalism 
and individualism will alternately be the pre- 
dominant characteristic. At present, that is to 
say in the spring of 1914, when the book was 
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written, it is “clear that . . the desire to be 
ruled prevails rather the desire to rule.” It 


it enables us to control, not society, but our- 
selves,—a much more important thing; it 


follows, therefore, that “if human nature re- | prepares us to live more humanely in the pres. 


mains constant in its fundamental character- | 
istic, an individualist reaction, both internally | 


ent and to meet rather than to foretell the 
future. CarL BECKER. 


and externally, may be anticipated with confi- | 


dence.” At the risk of being set down as a 
carping critic, one must say that this, as a 


prediction of the future, is extremely vague; | 
it reminds one of the phrase about the pendu- | 


lum, which is alleged to swing first in one 
direction and then in another and opposite 
direction. 
Berlin in 1913, unaided, I suppose, by any 
philosophy of history, was a much better 
prophet than Mr. Jane himself, writing a year 


later from Oxford. No, Mr. Jane does not | 
predict the future any more than he explains | 


the past; he merely projects into the future 


the categories which have been used to classify | 
the facts of the past, in the confident expecta- | 


tion that future events, when they occur, may 


be pressed, without too much difficulty, into | 


these categories. 

One may ask in conclusion whether the 
value of history is what Mr. Jane supposes 
it to be—whether it consists in furnishing 


“some clue as to what the future will bring | 


forth.” This is, I think, a fundamental error, 
and one which springs from a vicious confu- 


sion of the physical and the moral world. | 


Why, it is asked, since the scientist, by 
means of classification and experiment, can 
predict the action of the physical world, shall 
not the historian do as much for the moral 
world? The analogy is false at many points; 
but the confusion arises chiefly from the as- 
sumption that the scientist can predict the 


action of the physical world. Certain con- | 


ditions precisely given, the scientist can pre- 
dict the result; he cannot say when or where 
in the future those conditions will obtain. 
Desiring to gain control over nature, the scien- 
tist is little concerned with any actual con- 


erete situation, whereas the historian, aiming | 


to appropriate the experience of the past for 
himself and his fellows, is concerned precisely 
with the concrete human world, not as it 
might be under certain conditions but as it 
has actually been. The difference is radical. 
It is for this reason that although scientific 
knowledge, through its formule, can be prac- 
tically applied, to the great benefit of all 
men, knowledge of history cannot be thus 
practically applied, and is therefore worth- 
less except to those who have made it, in 
greater or less degree, a personal possession. 
The value of history is, indeed, not scientific 
but moral: by liberalizing the mind, by deep- 
ening the sympathies, by fortifying the will, 


M. Jules Cambon, writing from | 








ESSAYS IN MINIATURE.* 


Mr. Charles Leonard Moore is a writer who 
needs no introduction to the readers of this 
journal. For a score of years, his nicely 
weighed and admirably judicious essays in 
miniature upon literary topics have been one 
_ of our outstaading features; and even before 
_ Mr. Moore had become one of our regular con- 
tributors, we directed attention to him as a 
poet. The two sonnets from his “ Book of Day 
Dreams” which we then reprinted (March 1, 
1893) still seem to us, as they did at that 
time, to reach the high-water mark of Amer- 
_ jean poetical achievement. Of Mr. Moore's 
| Dia essays, thirty-nine have now been col- 

lected into a volume entitled “Incense and 
Iconoclasm,” and offer as many examples of 
the art of saying a great deal within the limits 
of a narrow space. The “thirty-nine articles” 
of this literary confession of faith touch upon 
most of the major themes of literary criti- 
cism, and are notable for their broad views, 
their penetrative sympathy, and their method 
of direct approach to the very hearts of their 
respective subjects. 

The qualifications of a good critic of litera- 
ture are so many that we would not venture to 
| say that Mr. Moore has them all; but he un- 
| doubtedly has the one that is fundamental, the 
| one without which good taste and sound judg- 
ment and an agile intellect will not be found 
to constitute salvation. The trouble with the 
greater part of what passes for literary criti- 
cism in this age of superficial ad captandum 
writing is that its authors do not know enough 
about literature. This defect in their equip- 
ment may become fatal at any moment; and 
even when the pitfalls in the path are skil- 
fully avoided, maundering is likely to take the 
place of precision of aim, the clear stream of 
thought is likely to grow muddied with sub- 
jective intrusions, and the rational objective 
pronouncement gives way to the exhibition of 
the writer’s own mental processes. Like the 
Oxus, which, for lack of sufficient initial vol- 
ume and impetus, loses itself in “ beds of sand 
and matted rushy isles,” this kind of writing 
misses the final point of criticism, and pro 
vides bewilderment instead of guidance. Ac- 
quaintance with, say, the “Kalevala” and 
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“The Canterbury Tales” does not seem to 
have anything to do with the function of the 
reviewer of a modern novel; but it really 
exercises a pervasive influence upon the per- 
formance of his task. Those who will not 
recognize this fact have precisely the type of 
mind which denies the “ practicality” of the 
time-honored intellectual disciplines which 
have to struggle for their lives in our educa- 
tional systems. 

Mr. Moore’s volume borrows its title from 
the first of the essays inciuded; but the author 
takes the side of the angels throughout, the 
only iconoclasm in which he indulges being the 
smashing of those idols of the literary market- 
place which draw to their worship the short- 
sighted and the uninformed. He stands for 
the eternal values in literature ‘rather than 
for the temporal trivialities, and has a proper 
scorn for the catchwords of the hour. “In 
the end the classics emerge,” he reminds us; 
and, “taking the whole roll of time, it is not 
difficult to see what are the prime and what 
are the secondary qualities of art.” In fact, 
he might have taken for the text of his entire 
volume Professor Shorey’s address on “ The 
Unity of the Human Spirit,” in the volume of 
“Representative Phi Beta Kappa Orations,” 
from which we quoted in our last issue. 

Profusely scattered through Mr. Moore’s 
pages are passages of excellent pith, of which 
a few examples may be given. Emerson “is a 
veritable quicksand of an author,” and his 
felicitous phrasings “are the tiniest and most 
fragmentary crystals ever produced by a con- 
siderable poet, but they flash with the white 
light of the diamond.” Whitman “has tried 
to get the whole universe into his brain, and 
in a manner has succeeded, only it has turned 
back into chaos.” “Moliére was the com- 
posite smile of mankind.” “In a nation of 
graceful writers, [Balzac] is the dancing bear 
of prose.” ‘‘Man’s Eden without Eve would 
be a dirty place, full of tobacco smoke.” Mil- 
ton “is going to justify the works of God to 
man— but in the end he comes near justify- 
ing the devil.” “Music is a language that has 
only two words—joy and grief.” These 
aphorisms, and many others of like quality, 
show us that it is possible to be epigrammatic 
without being inane. 

But Mr. Moore is not without his examples 
of sustained thought. Probably the best illus- 
tration of his application of analytical powers 
to the development of a considerable argu- 
ment is to be found in the group of four essays 
which examine “The Root Ideas of Fiction,” 
Which are Identity, Hunger, Love, and Death. 
From the last of these essays we must make an 
extract. 





“T have no desire to add a page to Drelincourt 
on Death. But impatience consumes one at our 
modern attitude to the great, serious, and tragic 
themes of thought and art. Especially does our 
American hedonism, our love of pleasure, our fear 
of pain or shock, rebel at the best and highest in 
literature. We grasp at the shallow criticism which 
speaks of the pessimistic, the melancholy, the 
gloomy, as the minor note. Even in music, from 
which this term is borrowed, it is not true that 
melancholy themes or notes which excite sad im- 
pressions are secondary. Most of the great sym- 
phonies, oratorios, requiems, are sad and stormy 
and terrible. And the same conditions are so plain 
in literature that a critic must apologize for point- 
ing it out. But, our childish readers say, there is 
enough that is painful and shocking and terrible in 
life,— why reiterate it in literature? Wordsworth 
prayed for frequent sights of what is to be borne. 
We do not acquire fortitude by running away from 
danger, and a literature of lollipops is not likely to 
make a strong race. The tragic part of literature 
is the most tonic and most inspiring.” 


Mr. Moore has no patience with the cult of 
modernity which calls upon literature to break 
away from the moorings of the past, and con- 
demns writers who turn for inspiration to the 
old forms and models. He knows the funda- 
mental truth that modernity is to be tested by 
the spirit or the temper, and not by the frame- 
work, and that the oldest of old-world themes 
may serve as its vehicle,— as, for example, in 
the cases of Shelley’s “ Prometheus Unbound” 
and Moody’s “The Fire-Bringer,” which are 
intensely modern poems, despite their mytho- 
logical investiture. 


“ Practically, the great artists of literature who 
have brooded deepest over life have affected the 
distant or the past for their creations. They were 
not foolish enough to doubt that human life is 
always essentially the same; they did not really 
believe in any Age of Gold, or Day of the Gods. 
But they knew that to evolve tragedy, romance, 
poetry, they must get away from the garish light of 
their own hour.” 


And this lesson is thus homiletically enforced : 
“ Let us deal kindly with tradition, and tradition 


will be good to us. Let us not try to push our 
grandsires from their thrones. Rather, if it is 
necessary to save them, let us bear them tenderly 
out as the pious Aineas carried old Anchises from 
the wreck of burning Troy.” 


The modernist is merely the victim of a 
huge delusion, and it may be shrewdly sus- 
pected that his bankruptcy goes back to the 
old difficulty of not knowing enough about 
literature. Youths of both sexes just out of 
college write glibly and blithely about prod- 
ucts of the contemporary imagination, and 
every paragraph of what they say betrays a 
naive ignorance of the natural history of the 
ideas and the literary forms which they are 
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with such innocent confidence discussing. 


The thing they never see is the thing which 


Mr. Moore states with apposite force in the | 


following words: 


“ Yet the fact remains that nothing in our recent 
output is new. 
struggles of our novelists and playwrights and 
poets to be strong, to be daring, to be extreme, there 
is nothing that they utter which will compare in 
these qualities with much of the literature of the 
past. 
vice by which our contemporaries try to shock us. 


‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession’ is milk and water | 
beside the strong meat of ‘ Measure for Measure’ | 


or ‘ Pericles.’ ‘ Three Weeks’ has no standing at 
all as an aphrodisiac compared with Aphra Behn 


or Casanova. The soiled heroes and heroines of | 
Mr. Wells’s later novels are mere doves compared | 


with the people in Fielding and Smollett and the 
Restoration comedy.” 
And so it goes, as Mr. Moore continues to 
illustrate in much detail, with the other 
themes and inventions hailed as novelties in 
most of the uninformed chatter that passes 
for literary criticism in this impatient age. 
We have marked many other passages for 
quotation, but the limitations of space forbid 
their reproduction. 
author’s generalized comment on the “turn 


downward ” of our recent literature, and with | 


his plea for the utmost freedom for the artist. 
The plaint is thus stated: Literature “has 
largely exchanged verse for prose; it has min- 
gled with the crowd on the levels, instead of 
staying with the shining ones on the hill; it 
has dealt very exclusively with the passive 
peculiarities of women, rather than with the 
active energies of men.” And the plea is thus 
voiced : 

“Readers of sense know very well how to 
discriminate. They are furnished with feelers, 
antennew, by which they can separate what is prac- 
tieal from the divine make-believe of literature. 


They are not going to commit murder because they | 
ean thrill with the spectacle of Macbeth’s guilt. | 
They are not going to filch purses because they ean | 
enjoy the humour of Falstaff’s exploit at Gadshill. | 
They are not going to bolt with the first pleasing | 
person of the other sex, because Cleopatra or | 
Camille is dear to them. They accept imaginative | 
literature as a vicarious experience, which enlarges | 
their minds, deepens their emotions, makes them | 


contemporaries of all times, citizens of all places. 


They are willing to allow to the artist the utmost | 


liberty of his materials if he can only make some- 
thing of them ” 

If the “turn downward” of which Mr. Moore 
speaks, is to be checked, we must assume a less 


tolerant attitude toward the vagaries of our | 


young radicals, and insist more sternly upon 
the standards which they affect to despise. 


WituiamM Morton Payne. 


In spite of the contortions and | 


Take the exploitation of sexual passion and | 


Let us close with the | 


| OUR SOUTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS.* 


In recent years, Latin America has been re- 
discovered by interested Anglo-Americans, 
| But not all the travellers find the same things. 
As a rule, American accounts of our Latin 
| neighbors to the south are complimentary; 

and we have about decided that Spain as a 

colonizer was not so bad, and that her off- 
| spring states in the western world are rapidly 
and hopefully moving along the highway of 
modern civilization. But Dr. Edward A, 
Ross’s new book, “ South of Panama,” is, with 
regard to much of South America, quite pessi- 
mistic. The author’s object is, in part, to 
show how unlike ourselves the Latin Ameri- 
cans are, and how difficult it is, in several 
states, for them to make any real progress. 
He describes much that is good and sound in 
| Argentina and Chile; but in these and other 

states he finds that modern civilization is hin- 

dered because of complexities of race, social 

and economic conditions, climatic influences, 
_and lack of sound political capacity. 


The author began his travels at Panama, 
and went down through the West Coast coun- 
tries, coming back through Argentina. There 
are good descriptive chapters on the regions 
through which he passed, and more valuable 
studies of the Native Races, Labor Conditions, 
Caste and Class, Morals, Character, Religion 
and the Church, Education, Politics and Gov- 
ernment. 

The descriptions are always vivid and inter- 
esting. For example, in his account of Cali, 
in Colombia, Dr. Ross says: 


“The life of the town revolves about the river 
that comes tumbling down from among the hills. 
Every bright day nearly the whole adult popula- 
tion bathe in it. From a single point one may see 
hundreds in the various operations. Gentlemen 
with white linen and black coats strip beside the 
negro muleteer and the swarthy peon. The pretty 
girl disrobes beside the coal-black negress with a 
cigar between her lips. Every tree and bush yields 
fancied protection. Behind their large sheet-towels 
men and women undress not fifteen yards from 
one another, while lads and lasses splash about in 
the same pool. The men wear a napkin about the 
loins, the women a red calico Mother Hubbard, 
which when wet, discloses the form with startling 
fidelity. More leveling even than the bathing 
beach, the river reveals to his fellow citizens, al- 
most in puribus, the portly judge, the grizzled 
municipal councilor or the skinny banker. But no 
| one stares or is self-conscious, and the proprieties 
are strictly observed. Still, some deplore this Arca- 
dian daily dip and point out that only two children 
out of five in Cali have been born in wedlock.” 


And of Valparaiso at night. he writes: 


*SoutH oF PANAMA. By Edward Alsworth Ross, Ph.D. 
LL.D. New York: The Century Co. 
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“The night view of Valparaiso from the bal- 
eonies of the cliff dwellers is one of the great 
sights of the world. The vast sickle of the shore 
lit for nearly two hundred thousand people, the 
seores of ocean vessels lying at anchor, the harbor 
lights, the glowing avenues below from which rises 
mellow the roar of nocturnal traffic, the rippling 
water under the moonlight and the far horizon of 
the illimitable Pacific produce an effect of enchant- 
ment.” 

It is the author’s belief that much of the 
backwardness of South America is due to the 
inheritance of evil conditions from the Span- 
ish colonial régime,—“ it is the victim of a 
bad start.” But other conditions weigh down 
upon these societies. There are too few whites 
except in Argentina; there is too little educa- 
tion; in politics and government the people 
are “poor losers”; there is a general lack of 
persistence and an inability to codperate; 
work is too frequently despised; truthfulness 
is too rare a virtue; morals are loose; distrust 
is general in business and politics; the lower 
classes seem hopelessly without ambition; 
sanitation is unheard of; little value is at- 
tached to time; there is in most states no flow 
of immigration which might stimulate and 
elevate the present populations; women have 
little influence, and society is “ androcentric.” 
These hindrances to progress are less in evi- 
dence in the south than in the north; in par- 
ticular, Argentina appears to be much freer 
of them than any other state. 

Life is monotonous nearly everywhere, and 
is filled with trivialities. Gossip, visiting, 
drinking, revolutions help to pass the time. 
The author suggests that “the passion of these 
people for politics is due in part to the un- 
eventfulness of their lives.” For young 
Americans and other foreigners the environ- 
ment is deadening,— nothing to do, no whole- 
some amusements, no one suitable to marry. 
And the same is true of the South American 
who goes abroad for education. 

“Tt is pathetic to see how girls educated in a 
Quebee or New York convent return to Cali with a 
tesolve not to sink into this listless, indolent way, 
but to ‘start something, give a garden party or 
lawn féte, make a real social life. But the system 
38 too strong for the poor things. They are steam- 
tolled by the church and by the established social 
customs. After a while, broken in spirit, they cease 
to struggle, sink into acquiescence, and become just 
4&8 narrow in interests and pursuits as the women 
who have never been out of the valley.” 


_ Argentina excepted, the state organization 
is of, by, and for the small upper class. For 
are the governmental positions, and for 
only is the education necessary to fit one 
ra position. Manual labor is despised, and 
along nail on the little finger is evidence of 





higher respectability than calloused palms. 
With inherited Spanish fondness for town 
life, those who can do so stay in the larger 
centres, leaving the country to the lower class 
laborers and the overseers. As a result, “ from 
the Rio Grande down the West Coast to Cape 
Horn, free agricultural labor as we know it 
does not exist.” Government expenditures 
are made mainly upon the towns and cities. 
Of public life in general, Dr. Ross says: 

“One who looks for good popular government 
in tropical South America would expect to gather 
grapes from thorns and figs from thistles. Take, 
for example, Bolivia. . . There are a few men of 
charavier, ability and education, who are working 
together for definite public ends. . . But this bit 
of leaven is too small in relation to the lump to be 
leavened. Men of broad outlook and high firm 
character are too few. They lack following and 
support. With us the moral and intellectual peaks 
rise fro a plateau; in the Bolivian people they 
rise from the plain. The Indians are exploited, 
helpless and inert, and practically nothing is being 
done to elevate them. The cholos are bigoted and 
egotistic, of very little worth either intellectual or 
moral, and they show few signs of improvement.” 

The best society suffers from being too 
“androcentric.” Here the male dominates 
all; girls and women stay at home in seclu- 
sion, although as a rule they are brighter and 
more intellectual than the males of their own 
class, who are exposed to various dissipations. 
The upper class family is clanlike in its close- 
ness and in its size, but family discipline is 
lax. Generally speaking, manners are very 
good, but “altruism scarcely exists.” The 
mistress of the house takes little interest in 
the housekeeping, which is left to incompe- 
tent servants. The Church is supported and 
to an extent controlled by the State, a fact 
that probably prevents wholesome outside 
forces from working for the elevation of 
standards among clergy and people. The 
women and lower classes are generally relig- 
ious after a fashion, but “few men who wear 
coats go to confession.” 

But Dr. Ross does not paint always with a 
sooty brush. He has much to say of healthy 
forces here and there, and signs of progress. 
The churches and the schools are improving 
slowly. A middle class is developing in 
Chile. White immigration to the highlands 
of the northern states may result in develop- 
ment and stability. While there is not an 
intellectual democracy, the enlightened élite 
is increasing in numbers. The best country, 
the author thinks, is Argentina—‘“‘a white 
man’s country,” with a more favorable geog- 
raphy, many immigrants, a better population, 
and open-minded leaders. 

Water L. FLEMING. 
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BELGIUM’S POET-LAUREATE.* 


Those who hope for the ultimate triumph | 


of the Allies will find encouragement in 


The book is in no sense a biography, but an 
exposition of the intellectual and moral evolu- 
tion of the poet. He appears as one who, in 
Maeterlinck’s words, “represents worthily 
that which is great and heroic in a people.” 
The epigraph of the essay might be the lines 
quoted at the head of the third chapter: 
“ Je suis le fils de cette race 
Tenace, 

Qui veut, aprés avoir voulu 

Encore, encore et encore plus.” 
Verhaeren’s attitude toward life is constantly 
compared to that of Walt Whitman; but he 
worked out his philosophy independently, and 
has apparently succeeded better than the 
American poet in voicing the ideals of his 
own people. The peasants among whom he 


spent his early years regard him as one of | 


themselves, and he is as much at home among 
them as in the great world where his fame has 
led him. 

Stefan Zweig, an Austrian poet, the dis- 
ciple and translator of Verhaeren, has given 
a sympathetic and perhaps at times over- 
laudatory history of his master’s thought, 
from “Les Flamandes” (1883) to “ Les Blés 
Mouvants” (1913). His book, admirably 


translated by Mr. Bithell, would have made | 
its mark at any time, and has now gained a | 
poignant interest from the European cata- | 


elysm. For Verhaeren is par excellence the 
singer of our time in all its complexity. He 


has wrung poetry from the most unpromising | 


subjects, and created by sheer force of will a 
Utopia out of the most prosaic reality. His 
present disillusion can only be the more bitter. 
In the face of the disaster that confronts 


humanity to-day, Zweig’s opening hymn to the | - 
| walls. 


new age assumes a ghastly irony. If “now 
in the very air man is building a new road 


from country to country” it is with the intent | 


to destroy alike the priceless monuments of 
the past and the latest achievements of human 
industry. 
eternal earth has changed not nor grown 
older”? For what of the bestial substratum 
of human nature which Kultur has only 


aggravated. and which is to-day befouling the | 
centre of the world’s civilization by outrages | 
bar at Brussels, he joined a coterie of young 


that only primeval savages were deemed capa- 
ble of imaging? 





Stefan Zweig. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
ms or EmtLe VeERHABREN. Selected and rendered into 
English by Alma Strettell. New and enlarged edition. With 
portrait. New York: John Lane Co. 


*Emre VeERHARREN. 
J. Bithell. With portrait. 


Who will still dare to say “only | 


And must not the muse | 


| i > . f 
Translated by | shocking the bourgeois by fantastic 


become a mere henchman of the Kaiser if we 
accept Zweig’s dictum that “only that poet 
ean be necessary to our time who feels that 


, , | everything in this time is necessary, and there. 
Stefan Zweig’s study of Emile Verhaeren. | J rd a4 


fore beautiful”? ‘We shall not have long to 
wait for Verhaeren’s poetic judgment of the 


beauty of the necessity of the rape of his 


country by Germany. Beauty there is, even 
in the terrible events of to-day, but it is the 
world-old beauty of the heroism and self. 
sacrifice of individuals and nations for an 
idea; in the diabolic modern ingenuity in the 
creation of strange images of death, there is 


| only hideousness. 


Yet the age on which the iron fist of mili- 
tarism has set its ghastly seal had its poetry 
in the overflow of energy, even though for the 
moment that energy is at the service of the 
iron fist. Verhaeren’s greatness lies in having 
seized and crystallized that poetry. His joy- 
ous acceptance of life in all its manifestations, 
which was to lead him at last to a lyric panthe- 
ism, is shown to be an inheritance from his 
race; for the Belgians are pictured as possess- 
ing to a higher degree than any other people 


_a delight in every exercise of intoxicating 
_ activity. The most heroic exploit in their his- 


tory, previous to 1914,—their revolt from 
Spain,— is explained as a struggle against the 


_ ascetic Puritanism of Philip II., who would 


have curtailed their free dionysiac enjoyment. 

Thus the reader is prepared for the brief 
but charming sketch of Verhaeren’s youth in 
Flanders. We see him first in the Jesuit col- 
lege of Sainte-Barbe at Ghent, where he met 
Maeterlinck. The fathers would have saved 
their young pupils from the world by making 
them priests, and endeavored to inspire in 
them a profound respect for the past, with a 
hatred of all innovation. YVerhaeren carried 
away a lasting sentiment of the heroism of 


_ the monastic life and its poetry; but his wild 


nature could not be cramped within cloistral 
Zweig suggests that the chief result 
of this early training was to turn the poet's 
lust of life away from material things toward 
science and art. “The priest they sought to 


| make of him he has really become, only he has 


preached everything that they proscribed, 

fought against everything that they praised.” 
After the school at Sainte-Barbe, Verhaeret 
studied law at Louvain, where, urged by his 
fiery blood, he threw himself into carousals of 
which he still tells with glee. Admitted to the 


artists, and, like Gautier, he won a name for 
of dress and conduct. His unpublished juve 


nilia, written at this time in imitation 
Lamartine and Victor Hugo, are nevertheless 
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in “immaculate Alexandrines.” Finally he 
threw aside the barrister’s gown forever, and 
turned to poetry as his vocation. 

His first published work, destined to con- 
found his friends and the critics, was “ Les 
Flamandes.” Written under the influence of 
Le Monnier, the interpreter in Belgium of 
Jola’s naturalism, the book aims at trans- 
planting naked reality into verse. With de- 
liberate purpose the author discards in these 
sketches of old Flanders all that is sentimental 
or romantic, all that is conventionally known 
as poetry, and gives pictures of primitive bru- 
tality. “ Barbarian,” shouted the critics; and 
Zweig finds something “ genuinely barbarous, 
savage with Teuton strength,” in Verhaeren’s 
nature. His inspiration is Rabelaisian: he 

the fiery blood of Rubens and Jor- 
daens. And yet he still keeps the traditional 
Alexandrine mould. 

Another side of Belgian life is portrayed in 
the poet’s next work, “Les Moines,” an echo 
of his early education. As in “Les Flam- 
andes” he had sung of the lusty youths and 
maidens of the kermesses of yesteryear, he 
now celebrates the peaceful life of the monks 
in the manner of the older Flemish painters. 
Before writing this book he had spent three 
weeks at Forges with the fathers, who in their 
simple piety initiated him into their holy of 
holies with the hope of winning him for the 
priesthood. But his attitude was rather that 
of esthetic admiration than of devout wor- 
ship. He hails the monks as undaunted cham- 
pions of a lost cause, and the beauty of their 
sacrifice is intensified for him as being a relic 
of the past. In studied Parnassian sonnets 
he portrays the various aspects of this calm 
life, and the contrasting characters more or 
less subdued by a common discipline. Here 
is the first effort at psychological analysis. 
Verhaeren’s development is always toward the 
discovery of the inner meaning — of the alle- 
gorical sense —of external phenomena. Hence 
his welcome of scientific and mechanical prog- 
Tess as matter for poetry. 

Zweig notes the pictorial character of both 
the early collections. “Monks,” says he, “are 
for Verhaeren heroic symbols of mighty 
periods in the past,” and he adds that the 
poet “seemed obliged to exhaust both the his- 
torical styles before he could reach his own, 
the modern style.” 

Yet though both volumes show a distinct 
ng back to the past in quest of beauty, 
which reason Verhaeren has repudiated 
, we must still note the essential realism. 
ore writing “Les Flamandes” the poet 
caroused at kermesses which imitated as 

best they could the ancient festivals; early 





education and the visit to Forges inspired 
“Les Moines.” It is always a real world that 
he invokes, even in his effort to escape from 
actuality. 

After “Les Moines” comes a period of 
storm and stress—-a nervous breakdown 
brought on by the supersensitiveness of the 
poetic temperament. Of this experience Ver- 
haeren has left a record in the trilogy, “ Les 
Soirs,” “Les Débicles,” and “ Les Flambeaux 
Noirs.” Here we have the poet playing the 
role of the naturalistic novelist, with himself 
as the subject. He dissects his diseased mind 
and emotions as a surgeon a specimen in the 
operating room. Zweig’s phrase is here vigor- 
ous, if not altogether happy: Verhaeren has 
“immortalized in poems the process of the 
inflammation of his nerves.” Zweig follows 
him through all the stages of this crisis, first 
physical, then psychic illness nearly ending 
in madness. A couple of citations may suffice 
to show the tenor of the whole. The poet is in 
London and sees the corpse of his reason float- 
ing down the Thames. A similar phenome- 
non is noted by George Brandes among the 
early German romanticists. He calls it “ dis- 
integration of the ego.” Verhaeren writes: 

“Elle [ma raison] est morte de trop savoir, 

De trop vouloir sculpter la cause.” 

Or again: “Je veux marcher vers la folie et 
ses soleils.” Here is the Ultima Thule of 
decadent romanticists. It is the instinct 
among them which inspired Joubert’s defini- 
tion, “chercheurs de délire.” Although the 
volumes contain spirited verse, many readers 
will not accept Zweig’s enthusiastic judgment 
that the poet’s analysis of his crisis possesses 
monumental value. 

But Verhaeren was too sturdy to remain 
long in these mazes of subjectivity. Like 
Goethe, he frees himself from excess of pas- 
sion by giving it artistic expression in symbols. 

“The poet has torn his fear, his burning, moan- 
ing, horrible fear, out of himself, and poured it 
into his bell-ringer, who is consumed in his blazing 
belfry. He has turned the monotony of his days to 
music in his poem of the rain; his mad fight 
against the elements, which in the end break his 
strength, he has shaped into the image of the 
ferryman struggling against the current that shat- 
ters his oars one after the other.” 

The pendulum has swung again, and the man 
who would hold himself apart and see all in 
the terms of his own personality throws him- 
self with open arms into the cosmic life to 
refind himself. “Nothing human is alien to 
me,” becomes his motto, and he hails with a 
renewed joy every manifestation of the energy 
and aspiration that characterize his genera- 
tion. For him this alone is poetry, this the 
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music of the spheres to-day. Immense cities, 
which had formerly been anathema to him, 
furnish the most striking example of this 
united energy, and he finds poetry in the 
very force by which they suck the blood of 
the country. So we have another trilogy,— 
“Les Campagnes Hallucinées,” “Les Villages 
Illusoires, and “Les Villes Tentaculaires.” 
In the assembly of vast multitudes of men all 
moved by a common instinct,—the race for 
power, whether by the acquisition of money or 
science,—Verhaeren would see the breakdown 
of national barriers and the formation of a 
cosmic consciousness bent on the concentra- 
tion of human energy. This Utopian ideal he 
has expressed in his symbolistic drama, “ Les 
Aubes.” 

His verse form, too, has changed. During 
his storm and stress he had found the vers 
libre, stanzas of irregular lines; and into the 
later poems the rhythm of all the gigantic 
industry of modern life has entered. Herein 
lies his appeal to all manner of men. His work 
is filled with what Zweig calls “the new 
pathos,” which at once mirrors and inspires 
the passion of his hearers. 

In Verhaeren’s latest work another change 
is to be marked. This singer of force, of uni- 
versal energy working with common interest 
toward cosmic progress, finds a higher ideal 
still—the union of humanity by universal 
love and admiration which joins men in their 
common purpose and musters individuals and 
nations into a common cause,—the striving 
for the onward march of life. “Tl faut aimer 
pour découvrir avec génie” is the note of his 
mature work. We need not wonder if his bit- 
terness knows no bounds to-day. He has 
chanted the triumph of life, and now the can- 
non, mouthpieces of the modern quest of 
power, are pealing back the triumph of death. 

Aside from his lyric work and yet a part of 
it—a synthesis of it—are his dramas, in 
which prose and verse stand side by side,— 
prose for the groundwork, lyric for ecstasy. 
Of course they are closet dramas, perhaps too 
crowded with symbolically expressed ideas for 
complete success on the stage. “Le Cloitre” 
recalls the early collection of sonnets, “Les 
Moines.” The monks are presented as all 
striving for the prior’s chair—a symbol of 
the greatest fitness to serve God. The one 
chosen believes himself unworthy because of 
an early crime which he confesses to his breth- 
ren, to the people, and to the judicial authori- 
ties. The Catholic doctrine of expiation by 
confession furnishes here strikingly dramatic 
crises at least. “Les Aubes” shows Oppido- 
magnum besieged by paupers and outcasts. 





The tribune Hérénien secretly admits the 
enemy into the city, not as the act of a traitor 
but with the conviction that goodness over. 
comes strife. He falls the first martyr to his 
ideal, but the cause is won. In “ Philip IL,” 
Verhaeren pictures the Spanish monarch as 
Antichrist, for he has blasphemed against the 
spirit of life. “Héléne de Sparte,” which 
more nearly conforms to dramatic require- 
ments, is the tragedy of a woman afflicted by 
excessive beauty. She is tormented by the 
desires of men, which she kindles against her 
will. Snatched from one lover to another, the 
cause of innumerable crimes, a bane to ships 
and men and cities and most of all to herself, 
she finds refuge only in death. “I have seen 
the flaring of so many flames that now I love 
only the hearth’s glow and the lamp,” is her 
plaintive cry. 

It is characteristic of Verhaeren that the 
spirit of a play even about Helen should be 
anti-erotic. Zweig suggests that one cause of 
the inadequate appreciation among the great 
public of his dramas is the absence of insis- 
tence on amorous passion. There is not a sin- 
gle woman in the caste of “Le Cloitre.” Ver- 
haeren is one of the most masculine of lyric 
poets: his appeal is rather to action and the 
exercise of the intelligence and will than to 
pity. Sex-instinct he has never taken as a 
serious problem. Its gratification is a matter 
of course in the life of vigorous manhood ab- 
sorbed in intellectual pursuits. All his love 
poems are addressed to a single woman, his 
wife. “Les Heures Claires,” “Les Heures 
d’Aprés-midi,” “ Les Heures du Soir” form a 
striking contrast both in diction and sentiment 
with the frequently rough and almost brutal 
tone of the rest of his work. Written m 
maturity, they speak with gentle simplicity of 
a great and lasting passion. “Je te regarde 
et tous les jours je te découvre” is the key- 
note. “Oh la tendresse des forts!” exclaims 
one critic in wondering admiration. : 

We have already said that the translation 
of Zweig’s book is admirably done. One never 
realizes that it is a translation at all. It 
might have been written as it stands by a2 
English poet,—with a mind more given to 
metaphysics than most of them are. That the 
author is himself a poet no one can doubt. 
Even in its English dress the style is that of 
poetry; figures abound on every page, and & 
poet’s conception of the greatness of his rile 
permeates the book from cover to cover. 
Zweig has cited generously: the passages are 
well chosen both as illustration and to inspire 
a desire in the reader for further acquail 
tance with Verhaeren’s work. The translator 
has wisely left these quotations in the or! 
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The book ends with a bibliography citing edi- 
tions, criticisms, and English translations of 
Verhaeren. 


Those who wish for a brief but excellent 
selection of Verhaeren’s work in metrical 
translation will welcome the new edition of 
Miss Alma Strettell’s “Poems of Emile Ver- 
haeren.” The book contains a reproduction 
of Sargent’s portrait of the author, a brief bio- 
graphical notice, and English renderings of 
a score of poems chosen from “Les Villages 
Illusoires,” “Les Heures Claires,” “Les Ap- 
parus dans mes Chemins,” and “La Multiple 
Splendeur.” Thus, striking examples of the 
poet’s middle period (1891-1906), with three 
representative poems of his mature work, are 
included. 

The translations are executed with no little 
technical skill; one can hear, for instance, the 
dull monotony of the rain almost as well in 
the English as in the French of “La Pluie”: 


“Long as unending threads, the long-drawn rain 
Interminably, with its nails of grey, 
Athwart the dull grey day, 

Rakes the green window-pane — 

So infinitely, endlessly, the rain, 

The long, long rain, 
The rain.” 

The variety of the selections is also note- 
worthy. One finds descriptions of nature such 
as “The Snow,” landscapes such as “The 
Silence,” symbolic pieces dramatic in move- 
ment such as “The Bell-Ringer” or “The 
Ferryman,” love poems impassioned in their 
simplicity, and finally the inspiring vision of 
Saint George, of which the courageous note 
rings out again in one of the last poems in the 
collection, “ Life ” : 

“To march, thus intrepid in confidence, straight 
On the obstacle, holding the stubborn hope still 
Of conquering, thanks to firm blows of the will, 
Of intelligence prompt, or of patience to wait; 


And to feel growing stronger within us the sense, | 


Day by day, of a power superb and intense.” 
BenJ. M. Woopprinee. 








THE INNER LIFE OF MUSIC.* 


Although the author of “The Mysticism of 

usic” had given the manuscript his final 
revision, he did not live to see its issue from 
the press. The subject was one that appealed 
to him strongly, and he has put into the work 
some of his best thought and inspiration. 
Music has always been a handmaiden of the 
ta Fock O°. Paina Sona 7 ™ Heber Newton, DD. 


Music aNp THE HIGHER EpucaTion. By Edward Dickinson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 











Church —ancilla domini; and the leaders in 
ecclesiastical advance and development have 
known how to appreciate what this alluring 
coadjutor in the sacred service has done for 
them. Dr. Newton’s volume is an enlarge- 
ment of two discourses delivered some years 
ago; but the thought of the author has 
deepened and clarified with the lapse of time, 
and we have here his mature and thoroughly 
considered utterance. 


“ Music, as we know it, was born into the world 
in the age of science. It is the art of the age of 
knowledge. We need not, then, be surprised to 
find that music is not an art merely, that it is a 
science as well. This which is true of all arts, is 
pre-eminently true of music. It is intellectual as 
well as emotional. It deals with thoughts as much 
as with feelings. Its contents are ideas. Mu- 
sicians are measured in the scale of music by their 
intellectuality. Note the intellectual majesty which 
crowns the heads of the great masters of music. 
Handel and Mozart and Beethoven lift above us 
heads as of the immortals. Intellectuality is 
stamped in every line of their faces.” 

“Music is not an imitation of nature. Nature 
provides no ready-made models of melody or har- 
mony, as she provides perfect types of form and 
color. Hints she gives of music but only hints. 
Man evolves music from within his own nature. 
It is distinctively the human art. It comes forth 
in the awakening self-consciousness of man. Music 
expresses the awakening self-consciousness of man, 
as he confronts the mystery of the universe, only 
to find a deeper mystery within himself. The 
marvellous creations of modern music are studies 
in self-consciousness; attempts to run the gamut 
of man’s moods, to fathom the problems of his 
being, to find a voice for 

‘An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light.’” 


The thesis outlined in the above quotations 


receives extended treatment in the two papers 


included in this book. The first is on the sub- 
ject of “Mysticism in Music,” the second 
deals with “Christian Mysticism in Music.” 
The entire scope of the mystical consciousness 


| is found in the great works of the great musi- 
| cians: the symphonies of Beethoven present- 
' ing a complete and positive exposition, the 


other musicians an exposition individualistic 
in every case but sometimes more burdened 
with a negative element of struggle and im- 
perfect realization. 

The book is written with eloquence and au- 
thority; the writer knows music thoroughly 
and deeply. and the subject is one upon which 
he had unquestionable right to speak, being 
at once a great teacher and an adequate musi- 
cian. The reader is led on from height to 
height of exposition, until the final outlook 


| gives him a new realization and a new under- 


standing of the illuminating art of music. 
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In “ Music and the Higher Education,” Mr. 
Edward Dickinson of Oberlin College makes 


a strong plea for the admission of musical | 
study to a regular place in the college cur- | 
_ of noble harmonies that all that is beautiful and 
| holy in life seems for the moment concentrated 


riculum. Indeed, his argument for his own 
special art involves the consideration of the 


larger project for the admission of the study | 


and practice of every art into the courses now 


offered at our universities. At present, with | when i Geien, feovea uothinnr Gobind tas Ut 


such exception as is furnished by polytechnic 


courses, art occupies only a place of modified | 
sufferance. Thus music in some institutions | 


may be studied under such teachers as Profes- 
sor Converse at Harvard and Professor 


Parker at Yale; but even in these favored | 
places music is not given the position and | 
The question of the | 
educational value of the fine arts remains | 
practically to be settled, and one may well ask | ° . : 
ri . . . | it ean afford to be exclusive because sufficient 
why a fully equipped schoo! of music should | |) itself and supreme? The chief support of 
| this conviction lies in the consciousness that, when 
| we hear great music, it is not one part of our 


rank which belong to it. 


not be granted a codrdinate position with a 
similarly endowed school of botany or mathe- 
matics or chemistry. 


Sitting in his lecture room at the close of a 


scholastic year, the writer falls into a revery, | 
and there floats before him the succession of | 


h h uf . . . . . } 
Gongs wih Deve yee & OS | no longer in the presence of the phenomenal but 


| the essential; it is the whole in us that is em- 
| braced, it is the whole in us that rejoices.” 


volume: 


“ Brooding over the problem in the stillness of 
his deserted lecture room, this devotee of music, 


grateful for what his art had done for him, and | 


also cordially recognizing the deference due to 


other minds of different experience from his own, | 


began to formulate his convictions of the true 
relationship between his own department and the 
whole mechanism of college life. For he felt that 
his duty required not only that he cultivate the 
love of music in his pupils, but that he also adjust 
the results of his teaching to other disciplines, so 
that out of his effort, in correspondence with the 
effort of other guides, a unity of intellectual life 


should proceed. He believed that this unity could | 


be achieved, but under what conditions, and by 
what methods? Like the French philosopher, he 
must be allowed to say, ‘I cultivate my garden,’ 


but at the same time he must look beyond the | 


bounds of the little estate that is given him to 
till, and find inspiration and direction for his 
labors in the adaptation of his husbandry to the 
issues of the greater harvest.” 


In the development of the purpose which 


comes indispensable that he should take a 


survey of the history of music, give an account | 


of its significance and value to general culture, 
and show how far its high and unquestionable 
claims have reached their fruition. It must 
be said at once that all this has been very well 
done; and as the main body of the work is 
given over to this achievement, the volume 
takes its place side by side with Dr. Newton’s 





book, and justifies the title given to the pres. 

ent review. The author’s point of view is 

made plain in the following quotation : 
“When our spirits are so moved by a stream 


for our joyful contemplation, are these celestial 
visitants only a mockery, deceiving us, like the 
desert mirage, with a semblance of truth, which, 


memory of a glittering delusion? This can hardly 
be. Music is definite enough when it takes pos- 
session of language and event, and adds some- 


| thing to them which they required to attain full 


supremacy over us. We see clearly enough what 
this added element is and the eminent service that 
music performs. And do we not often feel that 
music gains an even firmer basis of expression 
when it renounces the aid of a confederate art, 
and takes its stand in a domain of feeling where 


nature that is taken captive—as when we come 
in contact with a picture, a tale, a play, which 
shuts off a part of life and holds us to that— 
but the music is not circumscribed, it is the cireuit 
of our spiritual nature that is traversed, we are 


The contention that the arts should have 
a prominent place in college courses is un- 
doubtedly an important one; and the claims 
of music for inclusion in the curriculum are 
persuasively and logically unfolded in Mr. 


| Dickinson’s presentation. The experiences of 
_a lifetime have gone to the making of his 
| argument. 


We know of no book which more 
thoroughly covers its ground; and the elo- 
quent exposition will carry conviction to the 
reader. It should render admirable service 
in the needed reformations and justifications 
which it propounds. 

Louis JAMEs BLOcK. 








NOTES ON NEW NOVELS. 


The seemingly interminable procession of Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s earlier stories reprinted in Amer- 


| jean editions is continued with “The City of 


Mr. Dickinson has placed before him, it be- | Pjeasure” (Doran). 


The first thirteen chapters 
pile up a mystery reminiscent in certain details of 
Stevenson’s “ The Wrong Box,” with a great Lon- 
don amusement park as the scene. There B 
apparent murder, an attempt at murder both by 
shooting and poison, a surreptitious love affair, & 
hateful old woman, a popular musical director am 
composer, and a millionaire, besides various exotie 
specimens of humanity to begin with. What 8 
more, the mystery baffles ordinary solution until 
a chapter or two before the close, by which time 
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two other love affairs have been introduced. The 
book is absorbing in its fantastic mingling of 
gayety and mystery. 

Indians, Mormons, outlaws, and the spirit of the 
western desert and mountains combine to make 
Mr. Zane Grey’s “ The Rainbow Trail” (Harper) 
an unusual story. A preacher disgraced by his 
lapsing faith comes into this distant region to 
reseue, if possible, three persons who have been 
imprisoned in a caiion by an earthquake. One of 
these he conceives of as a beautiful girl, and in 
imagination he falls in love with her. When at 
last he comes upon the party, the girl has been 
sealed to a fanatic Mormon as his plural wife. 
By that time his rescue of a noble Navajo’s sister 
has: brought him the able assistance he so needs 
for her salvation, not alone from the Indian but 
also from a brave Mormon who meets them in the 
Grand Caiion of the Colorado. Of course the 
book is melodramatic, but not many readers are 
likely to object to it on that score. 


The impress being made on literature by jour- 
nalism as the practical university in which the art 
of writing in these days is most readily acquired 
shows in the number of journalists who are en- 
listed as heroes of novels. Young Andrew Dick 
in Mr. Keble Howard’s “ Merry Andrew” (Lane) 
is an instance in point. Very much in love, he 
faiis to get his degree at Oxford at a moment when 
his father’s death leaves him penniless. He comes 
to London to conquer, and is nearly overwhelmed 
in his first attempts to earn a living with his pen. 
Driven to teaching, he finally makes a successful 
connection by a combination of hard work, deter- 
mination, and luck. The book is well named, for 
the situations in which the hero is involved bring 
smiles, if not laughter. 


The real savor of New England, especially of 
that well preserved and salted portion of it lying 
about Cape Cod, pervades Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln’s 
new story, “ Thankful’s Inheritance ” (Appleton). 
The title refers to a plot of land and an old house 
which a woman of sound common sense inherits 
and utilizes as a boarding-house. In and around 
this home the whole action of the story takes place 
and the courtship of both the owner and her pretty 
niece comes to fruition. There is even something 
more than a suspicion of a ghost on the premises— 
ghost enough, at least, to bring the villain of the 
tale into remorse of conscience and round out the 
material side of the happy ending. It is a story 
witty enough to make its reading a delight. 


With “ Penelope’s Postscripts” (Houghton) we 
bid good-bye — but not finally, let us hope — to 
the trio of heroines who have smiled through two 
earlier volumes, shepherded by Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Like its predecessors, this smaller book 
Maintains the idea that “the most charming 
knowledge is the sort that comes by unconscious 

tion, like the free grace of God.” But the 
three delightful women are now all married, and 
it is “ten years after,” and Penelope herself 

Wnites that she and her husband are “ growing 
old with the country that gave us birth (God bless 
it!) and our children growing up with it, as they 





always should.” It is a book of peace in a sadly 
troubled world. 

“Me” (fentury Co.) is hardly a novel, though 
it has many of the aspects of fiction. It is rather 
an autobiography, sincerely written, of a young 
girl who eventually becomes a successful author 
and playwright, and of her struggles from the 
moment of leaving her Canadian home to 
the assistant editor of a journal in Jamaica until 
she rids herself of the man with whom she believed 
herself to be in love-——a man greatly her senior 
and a rather dreadful person in spite of his kind- 
ness to her. Although published anonymously, the 
author of “ Me” is believed to be Onoto Watanna 
(Mrs. Winnifred Eaton Babeock). The book has 
an introduction by Miss Jean Webster. 


Mr. Arnold Mulder opens a new field for Amer- 
iean fiction in “Bram of the Five Corners” 
(McClurg), a story of the Hollanders in Michigan. 
The portrayal of the struggle of conscience in a 
young candidate for the Christian Reformed min- 
istry is strongly and plausibly done. The disturbing 
question, moreover, is a highly practical prob- 
lem in eugenics which confronts him at the moment 
when his faith in Calvinism seemed most secure. 
Driven from his chureh, Bram takes up newspaper 
work as a sort of last chance, and is awakened to 
its powers of service by his city editor. The book 
is ably written, and excites lively hopes for fur- 
ther work from its author. 


Mr. Frank R. Adams is better known as a pur- 
veyor of libretti for opéra bouffe than as a teller 
of tales, but his “ Five Fridays” (Small, May- 
nard & Co.) is an entertaining combination of the 
two arts; it is an amusing story which might 
easily be made the basis for an amusing farce. 
Several widely varying characters are marooned 
on an island, with little or no food. Rumors of 
erime bring from the mainland other characters. 
A tenuous love story is introduced, and the situa- 
tions multiply until the farce almost becomes bur- 
lesque. 

In Mrs. Eleanor Hallowell Abbott’s “The In- 
discreet Letter” (Century Co.), the action, until 
the climax is reached, takes place on a rushing 
train. The characters are casual, mere chance ac- 
quaintances thrown together in the journey. The 
two men are externally commonplace, but with the 
inner spring of human kindliness that seldom fails 
to flow in proof of the whole world’s kinship. The 
third character is a true heroine of romance, speed- 
ing on her way to the journey’s end that Shake- 
speare sang. And there is a delicious touch at the 
end, as gratifying as it is unexpected. 

The theme of Mrs. Martha Gilbert Dickinson 
Bianchi’s latest novel, “The Kiss of Apollo” 
(Duffield), is the old one of the woman who seeks 
to conquer nature, and is conquered by it. The 
heroine is shocked in her early youth by the laxity 
of metropolitan society. She closes her eyes to 
realities and lives in her own world, scarcely moved 
when her husband leaves her for another. At the 
end, the love she had earlier spurned she eagerly 
grasps, in the face of the conventions, her boyhood 
lover leaving the priesthood to join her. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Ws Contemporary Portraits ” 
Some portraits 
and assertions. 


has written two books where he 
thinks he has written but one. The first of 
these is what the title implies an effort to 


portray men Mr. Harris has known. With the | 


exception of Fabre, some of whose observa- 


tions of insects and animals are charmingly | many a year to come, though I have the high- 


_ est warrant for it and am absolutely convinced 


retold, the seventeen men Mr. Harris depicts 
are of the literary and artistic classes. We 


are made to see them as Mr. Harris saw them; | 
and we are grateful for many new glimpses of | 


the giants of a former generation,— Carlyle, 
Renan, Whistler, and Guy de Maupassant,— 


as well as for a closer acquaintance with liv- | 


ing or very recent celebrities. The portrayal, 
though sympathetic, is honest. 


outburst of bitterness because Lowell was 
lionized socially more than himself, and to 


express the conviction that Browning “was | 
certainly bigger in his writings than he was | 


in intimacy.” In short, this first book, though 
not of equal value throughout, is praiseworthy 


for its frankness and for its first-hand evi- | 


dence as to personalities well worth the know- 
ing. Unfortunately it is mixed in inextrica- 
ble fashion with the other book, which sets 
forth theories and speculations of Mr. Har- 
ris’s own. These are usually tiresome, and 
sometimes irritating in both matter and man- 
ner. Mr. Harris takes himself very seriously 
as an interpreter of literary values and of 
modern society and thought. He recurs fre- 


quently to his flighty assumptions about the | 


He in- 
amusing literary comparisons: 


life and personality of Shakespeare. 
dulges in 


“Matthew Arnold could never have been a | 


great critic, but he might surely have reached 
somewhat the same level as Swinburne” had 
it not been for his “debasing Puritanism.” 
He makes bold statements, settles offhand the 
most baffling questions: the late Sir Richard 
Burton was greater both in speech and action 
than Raleigh, Paul Verlaine “is the great- 
est Christian singer since Dante,” Carlyle 
(though he “ rusted unused,” to be sure) was 
the greatest statesman of the past two centu- 
ries in England, French unreserve of speech 
on matters sexual is in every way superior to 
the prudish reticence of Anglo-Saxon peoples, 
the middle class government of England is a 
thing almost utterly bad, and religion and 
immortality are done for. And what shall we 
say of the nonsensical grandiloquence of such 
a passage as this : ‘Swinburne was the poet 
of youth, and his heritage is as wide as the 
world, and his lovers [are] as numerous as the 


(Kennerley), Mr. Frank Harris | 


Mr. Harris is | 
willing, for example, to record Browning’s | 


sands of the sea, for all youths will love him 


_ and quote him with hot hearts and passionate 


tears as long as English is spoken”? Or, in 
reading how we are responsible for the un- 
happy ends of Whistler, Oscar Wilde, John 


| Davidson, and Richard Middleton, what shall 


we make of the sentence: “I do not hope to 
persuade Englishmen or Americans of this 
truth [the limitless value of such men] for 


of the fact”? To put the matter in a nut- 
shell, the second book constitutes an eighteenth 
portrait, that of Mr. Harris himself, and it is 
the least interesting and profitable of any in 
the volume. 


Mr. James Barnes, a newspaper 
correspondent who handles a 
ready pen, and Mr. Cherry 
Kearton, famous as an animal photographer 
and familiar with parts of Africa, have col- 
laborated to produce a most readable and 
attractive volume in “Through Central 
Africa” (Appleton). The purpose of their 
expedition, which left London in April, 1913, 
was to secure a film library of movjng pictures 
of animals in their natural surroundings, to 
be presented to natural history museums for 
free exhibition. The travellers planned to 
secure a series of pictures which should repre- 
sent the fauna of Africa from coast to coast, 
from Mombasa on the Indian Ocean to the 
mouth of the Congo River. Fortunately, they 
made a detour from this simple traverse of the 
continent, and spent weeks in the grass-lands 
back of Nairobi and up toward the Abyssinian 
border. This was familiar ground to Mr. 
Kearton, and many beautiful and interesting 
pictures were there secured. Later on they 
took up the traverse, and crossing the great 


Two travellers 
in Central Africa. 


| lake, struck through the forest, travelling on 
| foot and by canoe to Basoko, where they took 


steamer down the Congo. The travellers were 
surprised and grievously disappointed to find 
that the forest was not suited to moving- 
picture work; and they lost their time, labor, 
and money so far as their main purpose was 
concerned, in this, the piece de résistance of 
their expedition. For the pleasure of the 
picture-loving reader, it is lucky that so much 
was done in the preliminary journey, because 
almost no animal pictures were secured in the 
forest. The real interest of the book, however, 
is found in its account of the continental 
traverse; though thousands have passed over 
these trails during the last thirty years, few 
good descriptions of the experience have been 
written. The forest itself, though gloomy and 
depressing, has its charm; though animal pit 
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tures cannot be caught in its dim recesses, its 
human inhabitants can be posed in the sun- 
light of its little clearings and their pictures 
taken; history has been made even here, and 
everywhere one is oppressed with memories 
of Stanley and “the rear guard” and Emin 
Pasha’s relief. Here in the forest of the 
Ituri-Aruwimi River live the purest type of 
pygmies and little-known tribes of cannibals. 
Mr. Barnes came into contact with all of these 

les, and gives us some fine pictures of the 
little folk. From his book we do not get much 
description of life or customs, nor of geogra- 
phy or country,— we get nothing, perhaps, in 
the way of new scientific facts. It is a narra- 
tive pure and simple, interestingly told, of a 
journey unusual, if not unique, in character 
and purpose. The writer tells us that they 
“are very glad they went, but there are cer- 
tain portions of the journey that they would 
not care to do again.” These “certain por- 


tions,” by the way, seem really to be the most 
important part of their enterprise. 


Few of the numerous series 
launched in recent years have 
justified themselves so immedi- 
ately and decidedly as does “ The Wayfarer’s 
Library” (Dutton). Bearing the imprint of 
the English and American publishing houses 
which have produced “ Everyman’s Library” 
in collaboration, we take it that the new series 
is designed as a sort of adjunct to that benefi- 
cent enterprise,— giving sanctuary, as it were, 
to those numerous books in recent English 
literature which, while standing well above 
the ephemeral mass of publications, have not 
yet attained the rank of classics. But that 
this idea has not been held to as closely as 
might be desired is evident from a survey of 
the two score volumes with which the series is 
maugurated. On the one hand we have such 
tommonplace stock in trade for the reprinter 
«s Lamb’s essays and Dickens’s Christmas sto- 
nies; on the other we find the sort of current 
fiction indicated by the names of such writers 
#8 Guy Boothby, L. Cope Cornford, and Mrs. 

oe Lowndes. But between these extremes 
are many titles which deserve and will evoke 
he heartiest welcome. First place, in our 
judgment, belongs to George Gissing’s “ Pri- 
vate Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” a book as 
surely destined to become a classic in its kind 
% any other English prose work of the past 


Books for 
the wayfarer’s 


quarter century. Scarcely less welcome is the | 


Psthumous collection of Gissing’s stories 
entitled “The House of Cobwebs,” a reprint 


Which would be well worth while if only for | 


the biographical sketch of the author which 
it contains. 





Three of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s | 


early adventures in fiction—“An Unsocial 
Socialist,” “Love among the Artists,” and 
“ Cashel Byron’s Profession,” are given a new 
lease of life. We are especially glad, also, to 
have in such convenient form those two gems 
of inimitable humor, Mr. Barry Pain’s “De 
Omnibus” and Mr. F. Anstey’s “ Baboo 
Jabberjee, B. A.” The essay form is worthily 
represented by such books as Mr. Dobson’s 
“ Eighteenth Century Studies,” Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell’s “Selected Essays on Literary Sub- 
jects,” Mr. G. S. Street’s “The Ghosts of 
Piccadilly,” and Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s 
“Southward Ho!” Of miscellaneous works 
we find a charming open-air anthology enti- 
tled “'The Lore of the Wanderer”; Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner’s vivid pen portraits of present-day 
English celebrities, “ Prophets, Priests, and 
Kings”; and Mr. James Milnes’s “ Epistles 
of Atkins.” While we have been able to give 
in the foregoing at least an indication of the 
range and interest of the literary field covered 
by “The Wayfarer’s Library,” we must leave 
our readers to discover for themselves the 
physical attractiveness of the volumes. That 
such excellence of bookmaking is compatible 
with the modest price at which the volumes 
are sold is little less than remarkable. 


Amusement for a summer after- 
inthe formof noon will be found in disentan- 
autobiography. ling the fact from the fiction in 
“The Record of Nicholas Freydon: An Auto- 
biography” (Doran), by an anonymous au- 
thor of evident talent, if not even of genius. 
The problem of his identity, too, challenges 
the acuteness of the reader, and there is room 
for a good deal of shrewd guessing without 
hitting the mark—unless the casually im- 
parted information that the writer was ten 
years and one day old on the second of May, 
1870, be strictly true and so a check to any- 
thing like random conjecture as to the author-+ 
ship. The story, or history, is of a literary 
life of painfully earned success, chiefly jour- 
nalistic, the scene heing alternately in London, 
Australia, London again, and finally Aus- 
tralia. Orphanage and poverty and a proud 
and rather defiant disposition constitute the 
chief part of the hero’s somewhat conven- 
tional equipment; but the vicissitudes of his 
arduous climb to a fair measure of success in 


Fact and fiction 


| his calling are not altogether of the usual sort 


— quite the contrary in some instances. The 
spiritual struggles and agonies, moreover, are 


_ of absorbing interest, and serve to give dis- 


tinction to the book. In its general scheme 
the work is not unlike George Gissing’s “ The 
Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft.” As in 
that remarkable bit of autobiographic remi- 
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niscence and reflection, so here we have an 
ostensible “editor,” who prepares for the 
press, with editorial comment, the posthumous 
papers of his friend of pathetic memory; and 
in both instances the oneness of editor and 
author is manifest. 


In the later book, far | 


more than in the earlier, verisimilitude is | 


marred by the dramatic intensity of the lights 


and shades, the startling nature of the acci- | 
| assertion that “indeed international law is in 


dents and coincidences, the completeness and 


rhetorical finish of the recorded conversations, | 


even those recalled from childhood, and the 
prevailing atmosphere of romance. 
doubt the narrative is a skilful mingling of 


Without | 


fact and fiction, a groundwork of actual expe- | 
rience with trimmings of a lesser degree of | 
actuality, all presented with much literary art | 
and caleulated to charm the reader who once | 
opens the volume. One at least of the writer's | 
assertions about himself is evidently true: he | 
mentions the secantiness of his schooling and | 


his ignorance of grammar, and this confes- | Aspects of 


sion prepares one for such lapses as “this 
minutia,” “that strata,” a glaring misuse of 
“complaisant” and “complaisance” for “‘com- 
placent ” and “ complacence,” and the misquo- 


tation, “Je suis, je reste’ —a misquotation | 


that the “editor” reproduces, 
enough, in his coneluding note. 


curiously | 
Taken all in | 


all, “The Record of Nicholas Freydon” is a | 


notable contribution to pseudo-autobiography. 


There are two reasons why an 
edition in English of “ The War 
Book of the German General 


The German 
soldier's 


vade-mecum. 


tice they must yield before military necessity, 
Here is an example in nuce of this logie of 
militarism: ‘No inhabitant of the occupied 
territory is to be disturbed in the use and free 
disposition of his property; on the other hand 
the necessity of war justifies the most fer. 
reaching disturbance, restriction, and even 
imperiling of his property.” Perhaps the 
most offensive pronouncement of all is the 


no way opposed to the exploitation of the 
erimes of third parties (assassination, incen- 
diarism, robbery, and the like) to the preju- 
dice of the enemy.” When one reflects further 
that necessity often means simply expe 
diency, the German doctrine Not kennt kein 
Gebot becomes, in the language of the 
“anything to win.” And that is the final le 
son of the War Book of the German General 
Staff. 


“The Coming Newspaper” 
(Holt), a collection of addresses 
and papers on journalism by 
experienced newspaper men, is edited by Pro- 
fessor Merle Thorpe, of the department of 
journalism in the University of Kansas. He 
names the volume, not in an accurately de 
seriptive manner, from his own initial con- 
tribution to its contents. Other contributors 
are Dr. Washington Gladden, Mr. Oswald 


contemporary 
journaliem. 


| Garrison Villard, Mr. Melville E. Stone, Mr. 


Norman Hapgood, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Mr. 


| Hamilton Holt, and a dozen more of like 
| standing; and they discourse on such themes 


Staff” (McBride, Nast & Co.) is weleome. In | of Modern Journalism.” “The Clubber in 


the first place, it gives us documentary evi- 


dence of the most authoritative sort concern- | 


ing the methods that Germany intends to 
employ in any war with which she may be 
faced. In the second place, it yields indirect 
testimony to support those accusations of ter- 


| Men,” 


as “ Tainted Journalism,” “Some Weaknesses 


Journalism,” “A Modern Type of Country 
Journalism,” “A State License for Newspaper 
“The English Substitute for the 
License Plan,” “A Code of Ethics for News 


_paper Men,” “Government Regulation for 


fcorism and atrocity which many judicious | 


people, in spite of the Bryce report, are still 
loath to believe. The translation is by Dr. 
J. H. Morgan, Professor of Constitutional 


Law in the University of London, whose intro- | 


duction is a sort of moralizing commentary on 
the text that follows. The translation is 


foot-notes are rendered; where the editor has 
added a note of his own it is bracketted and 
initialed. What strikes one most in reading 
the book is the contrast between the moderate 
and humane general principles of military 
conduct and the truculent exceptions when 
need compels. In this way the excellent theory 
of “civilized” warfare is rendered nugatory 
in use. International law and Hague conven- 
tions are academically desirable, but in prac- 





Press Associations,” ‘Community Service,” 


| and “Giving the Public What It Wants.” As 


may be recognized by some readers, a number 
of these chapters were first made public by 
their respective authors in the course of those 
memorable exercises that distinguished Kat- 
sas Newspaper Week (May 10-14) from the 


vouched for as literal and integral; even the | rest of the weeks of the year 1914; and the 


| topics treated were selected from a list ob 


tained by the issue of a questionnaire to “one 
thousand men and women in public and pri 
vate life.” Thus a creditable measure of sat 
cess has been attained in giving to the various 
disquisitions a more than academic interest. 
Actual experience and ripe reflection speak in 
almost every paragraph. On the first page of 
his opening chapter (“The Coming Newt 
paper”) Professor Thorpe scores “the ma® 
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who continually harks back to the grand old 
days of Greeley” and “ fails utterly to appre- 
ciate how impossible it would be for the news- 
less, violently partisan journal of the fifties to 
find a footing in our present-day life, uncon- 
fronted, as it is, by any great moral crisis.” 
It is true we have no slavery question to vex 
us now, but other issues involving moral con- 
siderations of the first importance are not 
lacking. Improvement in our journalism dur- 
ing the last ten years is detected by the same 
writer, and on the whole the tone of the entire 
book is hopeful, constructively critical rather 
than sourly censorious. But of course this 
was to be expected, as well as desired, from a 
company of men engaged in journalism of the 
better sort. 


ie enst Professor Allan Marquand’s 
ane M4 bf it 

seulptor of imposing work on “Luca della 

thelsth century: “Robbia” (Princeton University 

Press), is a most valuable contribution to art 


of all the works of one of the great artists of 
the fifteenth century,— one who, it has been 
declared, gave impulse to the Renaissance; 
one who was the founder of a “school” of 
sculpture, chiefly among the members of his 
own family. Luca was born in 1399 or 1400, 


and died in 1481. His work in sculpture dates | 


from 1430. Sixteen years later, being unable 
to execute by himself the numerous commis- 
sions he was receiving from every part of 
Italy, he formed a partnership with his 
nephew, Andrea, and his great-nephew, Gio- 
vanni; and also employed as helpers the two 
Duecio brothers, Ottaviano and Agostino, who 
are often erroneously regarded as members 
of the Robbia family. The four were collabo- 
rators with Luca in most of his later work. 
To Luca is accorded the distinction, not of 
inventing the process of enamel-glazing terra 
cotta, the “secret ” of which he is said to have 
confided to Andrea, his nephew, but of suc- 
cessfully applying to sculpture what Palissy 
acentury later applied to pottery. It was 

ca’s purpose to democratize sculpture so 
that even village churches might possess works 
of art which before were reserved for the pos- 
session of the great cathedrals and the wealthy 
metropolitan churches.: Out of these circum- 
stances have arisen the problems which the 
present volume attempts to solve. How much 
of all the exquisite glazed terra cotta in the 
della Robbia style now extant or known for- 
merly to have existed was really the work of 
Lucat How much was the work of Andrea, 
which was often compared and contrasted 
with that of his uncle? How much was the 
Work of other members of the family or of 





more or less successful imitators? A solution 
of these problems has engaged the attention of 
Professor Marquand for the past twenty years 
or more; and his final collation of all the 
documentary evidence bearing on the ques- 
tion, his chronological classification of all the 
work of Luca della Robbia, and his examina- 
tion of the works which have sometimes been 
attributed to him, may be accepted as the final 
word on a fascinating subject. The pictorial 
presentation of the volume is sure to be a 
delight to art lovers. From the scanty details 
of his life that are preserved to us, Luca della 
Robbia appears to have been a man of irre- 
proachable character, whose work was done 
from the most unselfish of motives, and who 
left thereon the impress of a pure, humble, 
and affectionate nature. The promise that 
the present volume will be followed before 
long by others on Andrea della Robbia and 
Giovanni della Robbia, and on the Robbia 


; trl} | School, will be a source of satisfaction in many 
history. It furnishes a descriptive catalogue | 


quarters. 


Laid on the shelf for a year by 
his own choice, from a prema- 
ture feeling of superannuation; 
the author of “From the Shelf” (Dutton), 
who calls himself “Paxton Holgar” on his 
title-page and “John” in the body of his 
book, narrates his recuperative experiences in 
a deserted monastery on what we assume to 
be one of the Balearic Islands. At any rate, 
it is a Spanish island, delightfully somnolent 
and unmodernized, in the Mediterranean; 
and the author’s graphic touches of local color 
and local character, with morsels of romance 
and adventure, and an atmosphere of almost 
convincing reality—not prosaic realism — 
over all, make one envy him the twelve 
months’ rest and communion with nature and 
his own soul that ended in the happy manner 
he so well describes in his closing chapters. 
But the reader’s natural desire to believe it all 
a true story cannot blind him, even with the 
best of will to meet the author half-way, to 
occasional inconsistencies and artificialities. 
On one page, for instance, the narrator calls 
himself “ naturally unobservant,” although in 
a later passage he gives evidence of acute 
observation and refers to his “usually keen 
eyes.” Nevertheless, the book is a little mas- 
terpiece in its way, in its combination of topo- 
graphic detail that escapes weariness and 
character-sketching that makes its subjects 
live and breathe before one’s eyes. Whatever 
and wherever may be the geographic equiva- 
lents of the author’s San Telmo and Torelya, 
he knows them well and pictures them charm- 
ingly. 


Mediterranean 
memories. 
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NOTES. 


A thorough critical study of Mr. Gilbert K. 
Chesterton has been made by Mr. Julius West, and 
will appear during the autumn. 

L. T. Hobhouse’s “ Morals in Evolution,” first 
published in 1907, will shortly appear in a new 
and revised edition, with Messrs. Holt’s imprint. 


Early in the autumn an illustrated book by | 


Colonel Robert MeCormick, dealing with his expe- 
riences in the war area, will be published by the 
Maemillan Co. 


A new and cheaper edition of the late Francis | 
Fisher Browne’s “Everyday Life of Abraham | 


Lincoln ” will be issued early in the autumn by 
Messrs. Putnam. 
Mr. James Huneker’s forthcoming volume of 


essays on literary and art topics will be entitled | 
“Tvory Apes and Peacocks” and will be issued | 


by Messrs. Seribner. 

A new and complete edition of Browning’s 
poetical works, embodying the new poems pub- 
lished in a separate volume some months ago, will 
be published at once by the Macmillan Co. 

The title of Mr. H. G. Wells’s new novel, which 
the Maemillan Co. will publish this month, is “ The 
Research Magnificent.” It is described as “ the 
story of one man’s seareh for the kingly life.” 

The third volume of M. Artzibashef’s to be pub- 
lished in English translation within less than a 


year is “ Breaking-point,’ which Mr. B. W. | 


Huebsch announces for immediate publication. 


A new series of “Essays for College Men,” 
compiled by Professors Foerster, Manchester, and 
Young of the University of Wisconsin, is an- 
nounced for immediate publication by Messrs. 
Holt. 


“The Story of a Pioneer,” by Dr. Anna Howard | 


Shaw, in which the famous suffrage advocate tells 
the tale of her own life of many and varied activi- 
ties, will appear this month with Messrs. Harper’s 
imprint. 


A translation of M. Antoine Guilland’s “ Mod- | 


ern Germany and Its Historians” (Niebuhr, 


McBride, Nast & Co. 

Mr. Stanley Washburn, whose “Field Notes 
from the Russian Front” was recently published, 
has a further volume in the press, continuing his 
narrative under the title, “The Russian Cam- 
paign, January to July, 1915.” 


A new historical romance of love and adventure | 


by Miss Mary Johnston is among the autumn pub- 
lieations of Houghton Mifflin Co. It is entitled 
“The Fortunes of Garin,” and has for its scene 
Southern France in the time of the Crusades. 


“The People’s Government,” by Dr. David 


Jayne Hill, former Ambassador to Germany, will | 


be published early this month by Messrs. Apple- 


ton. It constitutes a discussion of the relations | 


between the citizen and the State, of the origin 
and possibilities of the State, and of the sources 
of its authority. 











A volume of essays by Professor William 
Hudson, to be entitled “A Quiet Corner in, 
Library,” is promised by Messrs. Rand, MeNally 
& Co. The writers discussed are Tom Hood, 
George Lillo, Richardson, and the author of “ Sally 
in Our Alley.” 


The first of several posthumous works by the 
late John Muir is announced for October pubii- 
cation by Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Co. under the 
title of “Travels in Alaska.” It is planned to 
issue the book in both a regular and a limited 
large paper edition. 

A volume of “Letters of Washington Irving to 
Henry Brevoort,” extending from 1807 to 1843, 
and mostly unpublished, edited by Mr. George §, 
Hellman, is one of the more interesting literary 
announcements of the autumn season. Messrs, 
Putnam will publish the book. 

“Feminism in Germany and Scandinavia,” by 
Miss Katharine Anthony, will be published this 
month by Messrs. Holt. It will give a full ae 
count of what the leaders of the woman movement 
in Germany and the three northern kingdoms ar 
attempting and have achieved. 


Mr. Thomas H. Dickinson, the editor of the 
recently-published volume, “The Chief Contem- 
porary atists,” discusses present tendencies 
in the dramatic affairs of this country in his 
book, “ The Case of American Drama,” which the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. will publish this month. 


Arrangements have already been made by 
Messrs. Holt for the publication next March of a 
volume by Dr. Richard Burton, the tentative title 
of which is “Bernard Shaw: The Men and the 
Mask.” <A book of “Poems of Earth’s Mean- 
ing” by Dr. Burton will also appear under the 
same imprint at a later date. 


We understand that there will soon appear a 
fuller account than has yet been published in En- 
glish of the life and personality of Frau Krupp 
von Bohlen, who inherited from her father, the 
late Friedrich Krupp, the huge arsenal at Essen. 
There is no little romantic interest in this young 
girl in whose control lies the greatest of modem 


Ranke, Mommsen, Sybel, and Treitschke) has been | factories for the output of engines of death. 


prepared and will soon be issued by Messrs. | 
| State College, has prepared “A History of Ameri 
| ean Literature since 1870,” which the Century Co. 
| will bring out before long. The author is said 
_ have chosen 1870 as the starting point of his 
_ reeord because he thinks that only then, with the 
_ consolidation of national sentiment following the 


Professor Fred Lewis Pattee, of Pennsylvania 


Civil War, did a national literature really begin 
To their fine series of Riverside Press limited 


| editions, Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Co. will shortly 
| add the following: 


Montaigne’s “Essay 
Friendship,” together with twenty-nine sonnets by 


| Estienne de la Boétie, translated by Mr. Lous 


How; “A Handbook of Gastronomy” by Jea® 
Anthelme Brillat-Savarin; and “Dr. Holmes’ 
Boston,” a compilation edited by Miss Caroline 
Tieknor. 

“The Covent-Garden Journal by Henry Fielé- 
ing,” edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr 
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Gerard E. Jensen, will be issued during the autumn 
by the Yale University Press. From the same 
house will come “ The Life and Times of Tenny- 
son,” by the late Thomas R. Lounsbury, and a 
translation of M. Paul Claudel’s play, “ L’Otage,” 
made by Miss Clara Bell, with an Introduction by 
M. Pierre Chavannes. 

A “History of the Norwegian People,” by Mr. 
Knut Gjerset, is announced for immediate publi- 
cation by the Macmillan Co. The work is in two 
volumes, covering the history of Norway and its 
people from the earliest times, and dealing not 
only with the life of the people in Norway itself, 
but also with the influence exerted upon other 
nations by the Norwegians who have emigrated to 
other countries, including the United States. 


In “Memories of a Publisher,” a forthcoming 
volume by Mr. George Haven Putnam, the author 
eontinues his personal reminiscences from 1865, 
the date to which the narrative in his earlier book, 
“Memories of My Youth,” had been brought. The 
new volume will contain records of well-known 
people whom the author has met during the last 
fifty years, together with his views on questions of 
the day in which he has, as a citizen, taken his 
part. 

Mr. Harry A. Cushing, of the New York bar, 
has written a concise volume on “ Voting Trusts: 
Chapters in Recent Corporate History,” said to be 
the first book upon this subject, which tlt Mac- 
millans announce for issue this month. The same 
house has nearly ready “ The Criminal Imbecile,” 
by Mr. Henry H. Goddard, which gives an analy- 
sis of certain murder cases in which the Binet 
tests were used, and discusses the question of re- 
sponsibility. 

Some interesting publications in the field of 
poetry announced by Messrs. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. for October issue include “ The Little Book of 
American Poets,” edited by Miss Jessie Ritten- 
house; “ The Quiet Hour,” edited by Mr. FitzRoy 
Carrington; “Afternoons of April” by Miss Grace 
Hazard Conkling; “Interflow” by Mr. Geoffrey 
C. Faber; and two verse dramas — “The Clois- 
ter” by Emile Verhaeren, and “Red Wine of 
Roussillon ” by Mr. William Lindsey. 

“The Chronicle of Twelve Days, July 23- 
August 4, 1914, with an Interpretation,” by Mr. 
William Archer, is announced by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. The author's object has been to 
weave the official dispatches and other authentic 

nts into a connected narrative — in his own 
words, “to reduce this confusion of voices to 
something like a logical sequence, and in so doing 
to ine who was responsible for the fact 
that a ‘happy ending’ was obstinately staved off, 
in favour of the sanguinary catastrophe now 
working itself out.” 


One of the chief art books of the coming season 
will be devoted to “Belgium,” with illustrations 
by Mr. Frank Brangwyn. There will be twenty- 
five plates from Mr. Brangwyn’s original draw- 
ings, reproduced by wood engraving. The text is 
by Mr. Hugh Stokes. The work has been dedi- 
tated by permission to the King of the Belgians, 





and will include an introduction by M. Paul Lam- 
botte, Belgian Minister of Fine Arts. Besides the 
ordinary editions there will be an édition de luxe. 
A liberal royalty on the work will go to the Bel- 
gian Relief Fund. 

The present condition of the Polish Jews, 
“driven hither and yon, from one gang of tor- 
turers to the other,” has been represented by eye- 
witnesses as incomparably more pitiful than that 
of the unhappy Belgians. This lamentable state 
and many other woes of the Hebrew people are 
to be remedied, it is hoped by many of their 
number, when the Zionist movement shall have 
achieved its end. A timely utterance on the sub- 
ject is Professor Horace Meyer Kallen’s “ Na- 
tionality and the Jewish Stake in the Great War,” 
reprinted from “The Menorah Journal,’ and 
obtainable from the Zionist Bureau of New En- 
giand, 161 Devonshire Street, Boston. 

The first number of a new monthly magazine in 
French whose interests and scope are defined by 
its title, “La Revue de Hollande,” has reached 
us. Among the contributions to this (July) issue 
we note Emile Verhaeren’s “Le passé des Flan- 
dres,” Ph. Zilcken’s “ Quelques souvenirs sur Ed- 
mond de Goncourt,” Dirk Coster’s “ Introduction 
& Vétude de la littérature néerlandaise,” and Henri 
Malo’s “Les défenses de l’Yser dans |’Histoire,” 
together with verses by Max Elskamp, Fernand 
Séverin, and Fernand de Solpray. “In Memo- 
riam,”’ by the editor, M. G. S. de Solpray, is an 
appreciation of the French writers who have died 
in the present war, numbering nearly thirty at 
the time of compiling this list. 

A new publisher with an interesting and dis- 
tinetive programme is Mr. Alfred A. Knopf, whose 
imprint will appear upon a title-page in the 
autumn for the first time. Mr. Knopf’s special 
aim at first will be the publishing of English ver- 
sions of Russian classics and modern works, many 
of which have never been put before the English- 
reading public. The following works by the older 
Russian authors will be among the first to be 
issued: “The Cathedral Staff of Priests,” Les- 
kov’s classic of the clergy; Lermontov’s “A Hero 
of Our Times”; Shchedrin’s novel, “ The Family 
Golovlev ”; Goncharov’s masterpiece, “ Oblomov,” 
and Gogol’s tale of the Cossacks, “ Taras Bulba.” 
Of the younger men in Russian literature a dozen 
or more authors are represented in the list of 
books Mr. Knopf plans to publish in the near 
future. Among these are Kuprin’s military novel, 
“The Duel,” and a volume of his short stories; 
Ropschin’s “As If It Had Never Happened,” a 
story of the last attempted revolution in Russia; 
Sologub’s first important novel, “The Little De- 
mon,” and a volume of his stories called “ The 
Old House”; Veressayev’s “Memoirs of a Phy- 
sician”; and a volume of stories by Garshin. 
Works by Ivan Bunin, Kamensky, Briussov, and 
Erastov will appear later on. The field of drama 
will be represented with plays by Turgenev, 
Ostrovsky, and Gogol. Mr. Knopf expects to pub- 
lish also a new and cheaper edition of Prince Kro- 
potkin’s “ Russian Literature,” a standard survey 
of the subject. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
September, 1 19165. 


Advertising, Profession of. Harry Tipper. .. .- 
Alexander, John W.: An wr me og ae ° 
American Painting, Evolution of. - Laurvii - Century 

Ant-hill Fossils. Richard S. Lull . . }. ame a Se. 

Asia, The Art of. Laurence Binyon. . - Atlantic 

ag Mountain Strongholds. C. L. Freeston . Scribner 

Bar, Education for the. Simeon E. Baldwin. » die Pol. Se. 

Bashfulness. H. Addington Bruce — - 6 & Century 

— —ae in State Legislation. J. D. 

Am. Pol. Se. 
- Bookman 


McBride 
Scribner 


=. Rupert. “Milton Bonner 6228 @ & 
Bush, Irving T. Donald Wilhelm . ocs ers Oe 
Busi thies. Herbert S. Houston ee World's Work 

° . Everybody's 
World's Work 
Rev. of ¥~H 


Chautauqua Stars e 
China, Japan's Hand in. Car! Crow . a 
Chino-Japanese Treaties. T. Iyenega 

City Manager Plan in Ohio. 

City Manager — of ores 

Civie Investment, R. Kolbe . 

County Hospitals me Libraries. w. A. Dyer — ° 
Court Organization. Herbert Harley 

Crisis, Promotion and. Minnie Tr England ener: Seun. Econ. 
os C4... 1914 in the United States. O. M. 


meee Duplicity of. Alfred H. Lloyd 
Diplomatic Point of View. Maurice F. Egan . 
Disraeli and Conservatism. Paul E. More . 
Divoree Laws, Varying. H. G. Chapin . 
Dixie, Steamboating ——_ w. J. Aylward. 
Dramatic Criticism, Need for. Brander Matthews . Bookman 
Farming, Youth's Interest in. Stanley — 
Fifty, At the Age of. E. S. Martin . . 
Fiji, History of. Alfred Goldsborough Mayer . 
France in Wartime. Herbert A. Gibbons . 
French Army, With the. E. Alexander Powell 
French Literature and the War. Jules Bois . 
Germany's Financial sreamiantion. seated 
Bendix .. Quar. Jour. Econ. 
Germany's Sweep ‘Eastward. Frank x Simonds Rev.of Revs. 
Grazing Lands, Public. Dwight B. Heard Rev. of Revs. 
Guianan Forests, Red Men of the. ha w. Furlong . 
Haiti, Helping. George Marvin . ° 
Hay's Years with Roosevelt. W. ” Thayer o 
Immigrant, The Modest. Agnes Replies 
India, New Heart of Old. Basanta K. Roy 
India, Night in. Esther Harlan . ° 
Insect Migrations. Howard J. Shannon ° 
Inventors’ Board and the Navy. Waldemar 
Kaempffert . ‘ee 
a and Trade Balances. T. H. 


Italian T. Lothrop ‘Stoddard ° orum 
Italy's nds for Territory. E. F. Baldwin - . Rev. of Revs. 
Judiciary Act of 1801, Repeal of. W.S. Carpenter Am.Pol. Sc. 
Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich, Reminiscences of —II . 
MecNamaras, The. Theodore Schroeder ... . 

Magazines in America— VII. Algernon Tassin 

Mexico, Inevitable Trend in. David Lawrence 

Mississippi, Navigating the. George Marvin . 

Monrve Doctrine and Germany. Herbert Kraus . 

Music after the War. Carl Van Vechten . 

Musical Play, The. Harry B. Smith . . ° 

New York of the Novelists —I. A. B. Maurice 
Older Generation, This. Randolph S. Bourne . 
Pageants, Poetic Theme in. Anne T. week . . + Forwm 
Panama, First Year at. Marvin . « Rev. of Reve 
Paris in Wartime. Philip Gibbe ° - McBride 
Peace, League to Enforce. Lawrence Lowell Atlontie 
Plattsburg Response, The. Williaa, Menke! . Rev. of Reva. 
Preparedness, America and. E. J. Ridgway . 

Preparedness, America and. William Hard . 
Preparedness, National. Virgil Jordan . 
Primary, Presidential Preference. F. W. 
Professionalism, Hubert Langerock 
Progress, Human. Victor S. Yarros. 


Bookman 


Harper 
Atlantic 
Century 


Bookman 


Race Movements. David Starr Jordan . . 
Religion, Evolution of. Edward C. Hayes. 
Russia, A Mission to. Richard Whiteing 
* Salesmen, bination.” Walter F. 
Science, 5 in ait = Lyman Thorndike Peo se Se. 
an 
Scientific Menegupent @ and Business. M M. L. Cooke Am. Pot. Se. 
Seward, William H. ee Bradford ‘és 
Smith, te -y —_ Thomas Nelson Page . yng 4 
Smoke N ohn << Gennes, <= 
Social p——. —-Y e W. J. Tue 
Stars, Evolution ¢ of the. Willems w. oar 
a The World's cane Straight. Simeon 





trunsky 
Tarif and the Ultima 
British 


Harper 
te Consumer. H. C. Emery . Am. Boon. 
Land. R 8. Tucker - Quar. J 
Trouting, cepepeey +3 ‘oa Matter | . 

Unions, Related Tra: Glocker . 

Unpreparedness, y ord E t Fox . 





American | 


| The Story of Canada Blackie. 


Harper | 
orld’s Work | 


Forum | 
Harper 


Rev. of Revs. 
| Writers of the Day. 
naa Jour. Econ. | 


| Last 


Atlantic | 


Everybody's — 
Everybody's | 
Everybody's | 

. | Thirty. 


F. Wyman . World's Work 


Atlantic | 


: Atlante } 


Value, Concept of. > Bt dpteee, Jo. - Quar. Jour. Econ. 
Value, Concept of. J. M. C Quar. Jour. Econ, 
Value and Social Bin 4 J. E. Boodin Am. Jour. Soe. 
War, Financing the. James R. Merriam World's Work 
J. William Lloyd . . . .. =. + Forum 
dney ia ° . . Atlantic 
T. H. Price - World's Work 
War and the Wealth of Nations. L. P. Jacks. . . Atlantic 
War Notes from a Newspaper Desk. Simeon 
Re 0 ©» 6 6 0 6 + #6 6 se 6 ous & 
White Mountains, Motoring through the. Louise — 
Whitman, was > | eww aed Traubel . . 
Witte. Josef M ss © 
Working People, *Soctabiity among. Ida =. 
Tarbell . ° 
Yucatan, Government of. Carlo de Fornaro . 
“ Zonetherapy.” Edwin F. Bowers . ° 








LIsT OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 50 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Diu since its last issue.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A Century of Family Letters 
Edited by her daughter, Henrietta 
In 2 volumes, illustrated in photo- 
etc. large 8vo. D. Appleton & Co. 


mma Darwin: 
(1792-1896). 
Litchfield. 
gravure, 
$5. net. 

The Founding of a Nation. By Frank M. Greg 
In 2 volumes, illustrated, large 8vo. Arthur ‘i 
Clark Co. $7.50 net. 

By Anne P. L. Field; 
with Introduction by Thomas Mott Osborne, 
12mo, 157 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 

Richmond College Historical Papers, Volume I. Ed- 
ited by D. R. Anderson, Ph.D. 8vo. 163 pages. 
a. Va.: Richmond College. ‘aper, 

. net. 

The ja Compact. By Willard Cc. 
MacNaul. i2mo, 58 pages. University of Chi- 
cago Press. Paper, 25 cts. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Incense and _ ticonoclasm. By Charles Leonard 
Moore. 12mo, 351 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


$1.50 net. 

First volumes: Arnold Ben- 
nett, by F. J. Harvey Darton; H. G. Wells, by 
J. D. Beresford; Anatole France, by W. L 
George. Each with portrait, lémo. Henry Holt 
& Co. Per volume, 50 cts. net. 

Pages from a Journal, with Other Papers. B 
Mark Rutherford; edited by his wife. Wit 
Syontingeece, 12mo, 321 pages. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

The Compleat Angler. By Izaak Walton and 

Charles Cotton; with Introduction and bibliog- 

raphy by R. B. Marston. Illustrated, 12mo, 340 

pages. Oxford University Press. 


FICTION. 
The Freelands. By John Galsworthy. 12mo, 412 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 
The Way of These Women. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Illustrated ~ 357 pages. ittle, 
Brown & Co. $1.35 net 

The Rainbow Trail. By Zane Grey. With frontis- 
piece in color, 12mo, 373 pages. Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.35 ne 

A Book "* .- 12mo, 356 pages. 

net 
By Howard Vincent O’Brien. Illustrated 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The Lag | Man Absalom. By E. Charles Vivian. 
12mo, $04 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 
e Crevice. By William J. Burns and Isabel 
Ostrander. Illustrated, 12mo, 315 pages. W. J. 
Watt & Co. $1.35 net 

The Girl from No. 13. By Reginald Heber Patter- 
goa. siigetraces. 12mo, 319 pages. The Macaulsy 

0. 

A Vision of Empire.  o Anson More. . 12m0, 
275 pages. Richard Badger. $1.35 net. 
The Third Party. By Frederic Arthur Stanley: 
sUystrased, 12mo, 286 pages. Macaulay 

Tilustrated, 12mo, 


5 net 
$1.35 net. 


Me: 
Century Co. 


in color, 12mo, 336 pages. 
$1.35 net. 


Myrta. By Walter S. Cramp. 
303 pages. Richard G. Badger. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Goldenhair and the Wonderful Flower. e° 
By Flora Spiegelberg; illustrated in color, etc., ARE books and first editions collected 
BF ee ee eat. 8vo, 176 pages. Rand, McNally and arranged for people who are too 


fern Making. By H. A. Rankin, Illustrated in busy to attend to the forming of libraries. 
eter. etc., 8vo, 173 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. y 8 


$1. net. Address E. V., Boston Transcript 
Flower Fairies. By Clara Ingram Judson. [Illus- 
trated in color, etc, 8vo, 93 pages. Rand, BOSTON, MASS. 
McNally & Co. $1. net. 
’s Angel Child in Toyland. By Marie Chris- 
tine Sadler; illustrated in color by “Penny” 
Ross. 12mo, 115 pages. Rand, McNally & Co. 


rot sate Father. By F. Lavriston Bullard. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Bh pd eel dienes: Books from His Library, FIRST EDITIONS of 
When I Was Littie. By Ethel M. Kelley. Ilus- His Works, MANUSCRIPTS, Pporegssehs, 
ented = ae — 96 pages. Rand, Relics, and other STEVENSONIANA. 

any oe. Cts. net CATALOGUE in Preparation—Sent on Request. 
Little Child at the Brenkfast Table. Arranged 
vs * William and Mary Gannett. 16mo, 81 pages. C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 East 59th St., New York 
The Beacon Press. 0 cts. net. 
The Toys of Nuremberg. By Lillian Barker Sturges. 
Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo. Rand, McNally 
wer of fhe "Wooden Soldi By F. M. H 
War o e en Soldiers. y ; ‘ 4 ° 
Illustrated in color, etc., 18mo. Rand, McNally The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
& 


Co. 6&0 cts. net. announces the publication of a HANDBOOK 


EDUCATION. OF THE CESNOLA COLLECTION OF AN- 
in V ti 1 Guid . Edited by M 
= ~7-\ter 723, wages. Ginn Ye = TIQUITIES FROM CYPRUS, by John L. 
whe’ net. a ITN LRG a OS te Myres, Wykeham Professor of Oxford 
ting : s of Journalistic ‘ . . 
Selected and discussed by J. W. Cunliffe, D.Lit., University. lv+596 pp. ills. pls. map, 8vo. 
and Gerhard R. Lomer, Ph.D. 8vo, 390 pages. Price $2 postage 22 cents. 
- scindor TA A "he Montessori Method. B; : 
7 orthe acLear; with Introduction by G. Stan. The most important publication on this subject 


12mo, 114 pages. Richard G. Badger. 
‘ neat - Catalogue of Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
The Rhythms of Childhood: Rhythms and Music. : : 
By Caroline Crawford and Elizabeth Rose Fogg. Bronzes, by Gisela M. A. Richter, 41+ 491 
8vo, 84 pages. A. S. Barnes Co. $1.50 net. pp. ills. pl. 4to. Price, $5, postage 32 cents. 
School Algebra: First Course. By H. L. Rietz, 
Ph.D., A. R. Crathorne, Ph.D., and E. H. Taylor, 
Ph.D. 12mo, 271 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
Plane Soomatny, By John W. Young and Albert J. 
Schwartz. 2mo, 223 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 


The Magic of Bn egy Ig to the Studies In Southern 


Theory of Knowledge. By H. Stanley Redgrove, e P e.,e 
B.Se.; with Introduction by W. F. Barrett, H d l 
i a 12mo, 111 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. istory an oO itics 
. net. Edi 
Habits that Handicap: The Menace of Opium, Alco- ted by JAMES W. GARNER 


hol, and Tobacco, and the Remedy. By Charles Professor of Political Science in the University of Mlinois. 
B. Towns. 12mo, 289 pages. Century Co. ; f 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 394. Price $2.50 net. 


$1.20 net. 

ting for Boys. By William Horton Foster. A collection of fift rticles on topics relating to the 
12mo, 175 pages. Sturgis & Walton Co. $1. net. ~ + mpetes wore legen s. 

City of Domes. Py =e D. Barry. Illustrated, ny = ea caamemmimnemens 
sams, 142 pages. n Francisco: John J. New- . 


a Mexico: A Proposito de la Revolucion. Constitutional Government 


B : 
Havana imp. del “Rvisador Comercial” Paper, in the United States 


The Underlying Principles of Modern Legislation. By WOODROW WILSON 
By W. Jethro Brown. Third edition, revised and y wes ° 


snlarged. 8vo, 319 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1amo, cloth, pp. vii-+ 236. $1.50 net. 
25 net. 


Charles B. Davenport. and Harty H Teughiig. | | COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


he. Samer. Long Island: Eugenics Record LEMCKE AND BUECHNER, Agents 


The Deeper Meaning of the “Temperance” Ques- 30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK 
tion. By Wallace M. Short. 12mo, 175 pages. 
Kansas City, Mo.: The Hyde Park Press. 68 cts. 
The vision for Historical Studies at Oxford. . By 
La Myres, A. 12mo, 26 pages. Oxford 
ers ess. Paper. 
Modern v 


Fallacies: An Added Chapter to “ Retro- 
Wi pages. Bancroft Co. Paper, #8 ct net” pt fens Bk tap as 1 st 
whether or not % are bought by 
DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR Libraries. For reaching and impres- 
“experience at your service. Creaiars "| | | sing the Librarian there is no better 
ee ae medium than Tre Diat. 
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Autho d Publish 
F. M. HOLLY 42 gsr ant Fetishes’ 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York (Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 








THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fifth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 

DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 11%h St., NEW YORK CITY 








MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised Revised Typed 
Send for Leaflet D 
References: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS 
123 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 








FRANK HENRY RICE, Inc. | 


LITERARY AGENTS 


Personal service by specialists who have thorough knowl- 
edge of magazine, book, dramatic and motion picture 
markets. Particulars upon request. 


1402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free, 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 








BOOK All Out-of-Print Books Supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 


you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free, 
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A MAGAZINE OF REAL HELP FOR 


ALL WHO WRITE 
‘The Writer’s 


Nonthly’’ 


Edited by J. BERG ESENW EIN 


re is a fresh bundle of inspiration an 
VAUDEVILLE | clear-headed, authoritative direction for al ait 
who would know the LITERARY MARKETand 
PHOTOPLAY | how to write what editors really want. 
JOURNALISM 


The Writer’s Monthly 
PUBLIC (Continuing “The Photoplay Author”) 
SPEAKING Springfield, Mass. 
One FREE Sample Copy to You 





FICTION 
HUMOR 

POETRY 
SONGS 
DRAMA 














THE er POWER BOOKS 


Our little catalog showing what soc will buy in BOOKS will bea 
revelation to you. Our Bargain Catalogs for Schools, Libraries 
or Colleges will be a great surprise. 4 postal card will bring them. 


THE H. R.HUNTTING COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 











Sonnets and Quatrains 
By ANTOINETTE de COURSEY PATTERSON 


12mo., boards, hand-made paper, $1.25. 


Polished verse with much delicate conception. 
Should be a joy to the lover of fine books. Made 
by Mr. Updike at the The Merrymount Press. 


fi. W. FISHER & CO., 1629 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








COMPETITIVE LIBRARY 
PURCHASING 


Librarians not familiar with our prices will 

find it to their advantage to secure quota- 

tions from us before placing their orders 

elsewhere. We are not only willing but 

eager to quote our net prices on any pro- 
posed purchase. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave., at Tweaty-Sixth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 





o 
Your Manuscript 
to receive consideration of editors or dramatic 
producers must be professionally 
Our references, the best known ‘American 
writers—names on request. 
Special Attention to 
Out-of-town Authors 
__ Your Short Stories, Novels, M: 


Send for ‘*Marketable MSS"" 
A booklet of information you need, mailed for 4 cents in slemps 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 








a3 West 42nd Street YORK 














hah AUX PMakin a Medd Pret 


Hinds and Nobile, 31-33-35 West 15th St. N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue. 
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“T am sure that if his book were in the hands 

of every intelligent man, woman and child, 

the cost of living would decrease.’’—LEON A. 

CONGDON, Foods and Drugs Division, Kansas 
State Board of Health. 


“THE SOURCE, CHEMISTRY 


AND USE OF FOOD PRODUCTS” 
By E. H. S. Bailey, Ph.D. 


75 Illustrations, Cloth. $1.60 Postpaid. 
PUBLISHED BY 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Philadelphia 


Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Story, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, formerly 
Editor of Lippincott’s Magazine. 
One student, before completing the lessons, received 
over $1000 for manuscripts sold to Woman's Home 
Companion, Pictorial Keview, McCall's, and 
other leading magazines. 
Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Versification 
and Poetics, Journalism. In ~~ One Hundred 
. Courses, under professors in Harvard, Brown, 
Dr. Esenwein Cornell, and other leading colleges. 
250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 571, Springfield, Mass. 














THE 
BIBELOT 


1895-1915 


The Bibelot in complete sets is 
sold on partial payments and im- 
mediate delivery made of all the 
volumes on terms mutually satis- 
factory topublisher and purchaser. 
Write to-day for Special 
Circular, 





THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
Portland, Maine 


JUST OUT 


A much-discussed and little-understood subject summed 
up in a way to make it clear to everyone in the new book 


OUTLINE OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By ARNOLD B. HALL, J. D. 
Of the University of Wisconsin 
The first part is a clear, non-technical account of the whole 
subject, concise but comprehensive; the second part includes 
a table of cases cited, an excellent general bibliography, and 
the text of the —o conventions. There is also a table 
of ratifications, never before published in book form. 
260 pages, Svo, postpaid, $1.75 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 777 CHICAGO 














O help writers who wish to reach the 

widest ‘possible market for their manu- 

scripts THE EDITOR, now in its 21st 
year, prints in each fortni an! ep —_ Te 
new azines, changes o' ress of periodicals 
and pellicheee, changes of policy, news of photo- 
play and play producers, full details of prize 
competitions, etc. Especial attention is paid to 
news of markets for second serial, photoplay, 
post card and calendar rights. This information 
supplements the large directory to manuscript 
markets, known as “1001 Places to Sell Manu- 
scripts,’’ which lists definite manuscript require- 
ments of nearly 5,000 magazines, class, trade 
and technical ene age: book publishers, 
theatrical and photoplay producers, post card 
) —, vaudeville producers, music pub- 
fchers, ete. 
THE EDITOR costs $2.00 a year (26 numbers); 
ape copies cost $0.10 each. “1001 Places to 

Manuscripts,” 350 pages, cloth, costs $1.62 
postpaid. 
THE EDITOR for one year and the new edition 
of “1oor Places to Sell Manuscripts,” if 
ordered together, cost $3.12. 
In otthice = Lctremstion about sot, 
copyright, and other business phases of author- 
ship, THE EDITOR publishes helpful articles 
On writing. 
THE EDITOR and “1oor Places to Sell 
uscripts"’ are indispensable. 


THE EDITOR, Box 509, Ridgewood, N. J. 











THE BOOK NEWS 
MONTHLY- 


a magazine devoted to literature and life— 
with a bookish flavor you’ll like to savor. 

Illustrated, too? Well-nigh redundantly— 
and there are many of those always fascinat- 
ing pictures of men and women writers. 
Colored frontispiece—picture supplement 
of some well-known writer in each issue— 
and a strikingly attractive new cover-design 
in colors each month. Delightfully printed 
on expensive paper. 

Stories— gossipy articles about books and 
the writers of books, their homes and their 
journeyings—book reviews—dramatic de- 
partment—section for young writers. 

In short—your interest in THE DIAL is 
positive proof that you'll be charmed with 
the absolutely-free-without-obligation copy 
of “The Book News Monthly”’ that awaits 
your request. 

Postcard us this minute, or clip this adver- 
tisement so you won’t forget! 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Two New Volumes: Publication Day, September 15 


Ill. Poems and Songs by Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjornson 


Translated from the Norwegian in the Original 
Meters, with an Introduction and Notes, by Arthur 
Hubbell Palmer, 1915. xxit+264 pages. Price $1.50. 
Bjérnson the man is better known to the American 
y= than Bjorn the writer. His personality 
impressed nest m the imagination as “Norway's 
uncrowned Here he is presented through the 
medium of p . “iyrics that won him the title of “ Norway's 
beati heart.” This volame contains the first transla- 
= Bjérnson's Digte og Sange following his final edition 
1903. 


; Earlier 
I. Comedies by Holberg 


epee oF THE Hitt, THe PowiticaL 
INKER, Erasmus MONTANUS 


Translated from the Danish by Oscar James Camp- 
bell, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English in 
the University of Wisconsin, and Frederic Schenck, 
B.Litt., Instructor in English at Harvard Univer- 
sity; with an Introduction by Oscar James Campbell, 
Jr. 1914. xv+178 pages. Price $1.50. 

Mg oy comedies are excellent dramatic material 
EOE GUE ar. 
Sodan Y ork Times. ” 


IV. Master Olof by August 
Strindberg 


Translated from the Swedish with an Introduction 
by Edwin Bjorkman. 1915. xxiti+125 pages. 
Price $1.50. 

Master OLor acquaints English readers with Strind- 
berg from an aspect hitherto unfamiliar to them. Written 
when he was but twenty-two years old, this drama became 
the cornerstone a remarkable cycle of historical plays. 
the product of his mature genius. Out of materials of 
historic fact, his imagination has created a profoundly 
Sain | drama ae the various forces that were strug- 
gling for 


Volumes: 
Il. 


Poems by Tegnér 


Tue CHILDREN OF THE LorD’s 
Supper, Frirntor’s SAGA 


ee from the Swedish by Henry Wadsworth 
‘cllow and the Rev. W. Lewery Blackley, with 
cree ao mk by Paul Robert Lieder, A.M., of 
Ravd University. 1914. xxvii + 207 pages. 
Price $1.50. 

“Apart from the fact that Tesple was the head of the 
Gothic school in Sweden—those who looked to the annals 
of their own land rather than to France for inspi iration— 
of his verse is its lyric quality.” 


SCANDINAVIAN MONOGRAPHS 


New Volumes Ready About November I 


Il. 
Eighteenth Century. 


Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia and Great Britain during the 


By Sigurd Bernhard Hustvedt, ere in English in the University of Illinois, 1915. Price $3.00. 


The work aims to 
British criticism, particu 


navian, English, and a Soottiak critics. 


~ a survey of the development of i 
during the eighteenth century, special attention being paid to the mutual influence of 


terest ballads, as reflected in Scandinavian and 
in in i 


Earlier Volume: 


I. The Voyages of the Norsemen 


to America 


By William Hovgaard, Professor of Naval Construction in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Late 


Commander in the Royal Danish Navy. 1914. xxi + 304 pages. 83 Illustrations and 7 


aps. Price $4. 00. 





THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


25 WEST 4STH STREET, NEW YORK 





PRESS OF THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD COMPANY 





[ Sept. 2, 1915 





